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For the Presbyterian. 


A CHINESE HYMN. 


Messrs. Editors—I send you the subjoin- 
ed literal translation of a Chinese lyric, re- 
cently written by a native convert to Chris- 
tianity, on the occasion of his marriage with 
one of the choicest pupils of the girls’ board- 
ing-school at Ningpo. The young man has 
been for several years supported by the 
Sunday-school of the Forty-second Street 
Church, and is now a catechist preparing 
for the ministry. My brother, the Rev. 
H. V. Rankin, writes in the highest terms 
concerning his piety and talents, and has 
translated the hymn, which the brethren at 
Ningpo have incorporated in their Book of 
Sacred Songs. In the original, which ht 
also sends me, it is numbered as the 147th. 
Its publication will, I trust, encourage 
Christians in our own land to pray with 
more faith, that out of the mouth of those 
who once called upon idols God will perfect 
praise. Yours truly, K. E. R. 

New York, July 20, 1860. 


THE MARRIAGE HYMN. 
BY KYING LING-YIU. 


With gladness here we all unite 
To honour God’s appointed rite ; 

- Bridegroom and bride together bow, 
To seek their Father’s blessing now. 


Thanks to the goodness thou hast shown, 
Thus to unite our hearts in one; 

With pure desire wa seek thy face, 

And humbly crave thy richest grace. 


- One flesh and blood, as formed by thee, 
Husband and wife one soul should be; 
O, may our union, through thy seal, 
One faith, one hope, one love reveal! 


Grant, Lord, thy constant grace to give, 
That we may ne’er estranged live; 

To us, and to our seed impart, 

Thy constant aid to cleanse the heart. 


We join our hands with full accord, 
Our vows ascend before thee, Lord ; 
Together pledge affection pure 

While time with us shall still endure. 


O Lord, regard our earnest prayer; 

Through life may we together share 

All joys and griefs with mutual love, 

And meet at last in heaven above. 
Ningpo, April 23, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Church at Morrisville, Pennsylvania. 


At a meeting of the Second Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, held at Conshotiocke 
July 12, 1860, the following résolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That this Presbytery recommen 
the First Presbyterian Church ¢f Morrisvill 
Pennsylvania, to the “‘ Church Extension Co 
mittee,” at St. Louis, for fivé hundred dollar 
to complete their new house pf worship. 

Resolved, That all the churches in the 
bounds of this Presbytery,\ who feel them- 
selves at all able, be requested to take up col- 
lections as soon as convenient, to aid the 
church of Morrisville in erecti i 
edifice for their religious use. 

Resolved, That these minutes be published 
in the Presbyterian, that all our pastors may 
have an opportunity of seeing them. 

J. Slated Clerk. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXCUSES. 


And they all with one consent began to make excuse.— 
Luke xiv. 18. 


When one is converted he thinks religion 
is so plain and simple and so blessed a 
thing, that he can persuade every body to 
embrace it; but he soon finds, as one of the 
Reformers did, that old Adam is too strong 
for young Melancthon—that depraved hu- 
man nature is too much opposed to God 
and holiness to be subdued by an arm of 
flesh. This opposition manifests itself in 
many ways, and especially in excuses. 
These excuses are most unreasonable, just 
as represented in the parable of the Great 
This is true of them all, particu- 
larly of the one I design to notice—the 
variety of opinions among religious people. 

As to this excuse—the variety of opin- 
ions—considering what the Bible is, what 
human nature is, what the variety of cir- 
cumstances around us, and of the influences 
bearing upon us, it is only just what might 
be expected. Because men differ in their 
interpretation of the Constitution of these 
United States, shall we neglect our duties 
as citizens? Because men differ in their 
interpretation of the Bible, shall we neglect 
our duties to God? Letit be remembered 
that on the main point—repentance toward 


—all evangelical Christians are agreed; 
and hence, if you ask what you must do to 
be saved, there is no difference of opinion 
—all will say, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.”’ This is 
the first duty; as to otber matters, it is too 
early to inquire about them uatil this first 
duty is performed. If, however, you have 
believed in Christ, and are honestly inquir- 


God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ 


a ing what church you sball join, that is a 
which you are to examine and 


| 


ecide for yourself, and on it [ have but 
two things to say; one is, that no man who 
is worthy of the Christian name will stoop 
to the meanness of proselytism, nor will he 
spend his breath in talking about the views 
of others; and where you see this spirit, 
you may well be on your guard. The other 
is this—although it is desirable for the 
members of the same church to be har- 
monious in their views, yet it is not our 
practice to require the adoption of all our 
doctrines by the private members of the 
church. Ministers, ruling elders, and dea- 
cons are required to adopt the Confession 
of Faith; private members are not. Them 
that are weak in the faith, if they wish to 
unite with us, and are willing to submit to 
our government and discipline, and live in 
peace, we receive, although they may not 
be able to receive all our doctrines. We 
do not require it of them. Let this be 
understood. And one thing more, so far 
as Iam concerned I wish to be perfectly 


‘ understood, and that is—the means of in- 


formation are placed in your hands; you 
have the Bible, and books and tracts; you 
are to read and examine for yourselves, and 
if you unite with our branch of the Church, 
you will come with your own free consent ; 
you will not be pulled in by the collar of 
your coat, nor even by a button of your 
coat; you will come freely and of your own 
choice; for I have long since learned that 
they who must be run after and pulled in 
are worth but little when they are in; they 
are a source of weakness, and not of strength 
—a source of trouble often, and not of com- 
fort. We are glad to welcome all who 
come freely and can feel at home among 


us; as for others, who cannot feel at home | 


with us, of course they had better, for their 
own peace and comfort, unite elsewhere. 
So much for the variety of opinions. If 
inquiring what you must do to be saved, do 
not let them trouble you in the least, but 
look by faith to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
you shall be saved. Do not make these 
differences an excuse, but come at once to 
the gospel feast. Put your trust in the 
Saviour of sinners, and you shall have eter- 
nal life. Come to Christ, and you shall 
live. : W. J. M. 


DEDICATION. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Harrissure, Pa., July 28, 1860. 

‘Messrs. Editors—Last Sabbath was a 
joyous day among the Old-school Presbyte- 
rians of Harrisburg. The new church, to- 
wards which their thoughts and wishes 
have been so long turning, and whose pro- 
gress they have watched so anxiously, is at 
last. completed, and was on that day dedi- 
cated to the service of the Triune Jehovah. 
The day was a lovely one. The extreme 
heat of the previous week had given place 
to a pleasant summer temperature, and 
every thing combined to render the occa- 
sion interesting and delightful. The dedi- 
catory services were conducted by the pas- 
tor of the church, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Gurley of Washington city, and Rev. N. C. 


of the city, of other denominations, also 
participated in the exercises. The Rev. 
Dr. Gurley preached in the morning, from 
Zechariah iv. 6, last clause, «Not by 
might,” &c., and in the afternoon from 
Philippians iii. 8, «That I may win Christ.” 
The evening discourse was by the Rev. 
Mr. Burt, from Psalm xix. 4, “Their 
line is gone out through all the earth.” 
Large audiences attended upon the services 
of the day, especially in the evening, when, 
through the courtesy of their pastors, several 
of the other churches were closed. 

The church edifice has been heretofore 
noticed in your columns. It is beautifully 
located—in front of the Capitol grounds— 
and its exterior has been greatly admired 
as a model of Gothic architecture. The 
material is the common blue limestone of 
this region, the roof and spire being slated. 
The interior is richly finished and furnish- 
ed. The wood-work is grained in imita- 
tion of oak, the ceiling being constructed 
of open timber, and the walls are laid off in 
blocks, in imitation of stone. The windows 
are stained glass, and the pews cushioned, 
and lined with rich crimson damask. The 
audience chamber is lighted by six large 
gas chandeliers, suspended from the timbers 
which support the roof, and by a number 
of brackets on the walls. The general ef- 
fect of the interior is that of perfect ele- 


\ gance and harmony. 


‘The dedication of this handsome edifice 
constitutes a new era in the history of the 
Harrisburg church. For more than two 
years the congregation have been without 
a temple they could call their own, and yet 
‘a kind Providence has signally favoured 
them. During this period their numbers 
have doubled, and they have been enabled 
to maintain the regular worship of God and 
the ordinances of his church. His presence 
has been repeatedly manifested in their 
midst, and amid all the difficulties incident 
to their position they have enjoyed peace 
and prosperity. A few months ago a unan- 


Cattell, late a Professor in Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pennsylvania, which was sub- 
sequently accepted. He is now preaching 
regularly to the congregation, and his in- 
stallation will take place at an early day. 

Many a heart was filled with grateful 
emotion as, for the first time, last Sabbath 
we worshipped the God of our fathers in 
our new sanctuary. Hitherto hath the 
Lord led us, and with thankful acknowledg- 
ment of his past mercies we look forward 
hopefully to the future. Our prospects are 
very encouraging. The new pastor has 
given great satisfaction to all who have 
heard him. He is eminently fitted for the 
pastoral work, and disposed to enter upon 
it with all his heart. The congregation are 
thoroughly united, and ready to co-operate 
zealously with him in the work to which 
he is called. To-morrow we celebrate our 
first communion in our newly-dedicated 
church. May the Spirit of the living God 
descend in rich profusion upon our waiting 
hearts, and may our people go forth from 
the Mount of Ordinances with a feeling of 
fresh and entire consecration to him who 
hath made his face to shine upon us, and 
given us a temple in which to praise him. 

G. M. H. 
For the Presbyterian. 


ALL NIGHT IN PRAYER. 


When the declining sun had completed 
his daily toil, and darkness obscured the 
light of day, our Saviour quickly withdrew 
from the stirring concourse of men to a 
beautiful mountain near the sea of Galilee, 
a region of surpassing loveliness, and pos- 
sessing a climate balmy and salubrious. 
Here, in quiet solitude, he tenderly com- 
muned with God in meditation, supplica- 
tion, and grayer. This night, though in a 
far distant wild, was not passed in sorrow 
and gloom, butin joy and peace, in contem- 
plating the work of salvation so favourably 
begun. The solemn glories of the night 
must have made a deep impression upon 
a mind so alive to all these natural and 
soul-inspiring scenes. Here all the objects 
of nature around Him—the cliffs, with 
their extending peaks—-the ravines, winding 
along amid the mountains—the chasms, 
overhung by projecting rocks—the dark 
trees, pointing to heaven, all deeply robed 
in obscurity, must have filled the mind 
with sublimity and awe; while the mag- 
nificent and brilliant orbs above, swmil- 
ing in peculiar loveliness, beaming upon 
the eye of the Beholder with expressive 
sweetness, were the very type of eternity 
and the symbol of heaven. Midnight 
among forests and mountains, what a scene 
of solemn excellence was this! God was 
present in that secluded wild. Angels 
descended and visited him there. The 
hours of a whole night, a sweet communion 
is held with the heavenly host. What an 
encouraging example to us for prayer! As 
the eagle slowly upward mounts his way 
till lost to human sight, far above some 
mountain summit, bathed in misty clouds, 
revelling in liberty, so the Christian soars 
to God. But the heart once pinioned to 
the cares and toils of earth, will lose its 
wings of faith and love, and have no power 
It 


and transitory hopes, it cannot rise. 


Burt of Baltimore. Several of the pastors 


imous call was given to the Rev. W. C. 


Mortal charms ever fascinate the eye; and 
enticingly sound upon the ear. But the 
effort to pray should never cease. The 
soul expanded once, though for a moment’s 
time, will elevate and purify the thoughts. 
Raise oft the wing of faith, higher, and 
still more high, and soon it‘is beautifully 
spread, though quivering it may be. Then 
the eye takes a calm and peaceful look on 
death, while the vanities of earth dwindle 
away in the far distant expanse, unsought 
and unwon. The eye now grasps the beau- 
ties of Calvary, and the beholder admires 
the harmonious strains of heaven. The 
excellencies of the salvation of the cross 
dazzle with their radiant beams. He 
plumes himself in the sunlight of a Sa- 
viour’s love, and soars away till the clouds 
are far beneath him, and the blissful shore 
of eternity is almost in view. Howsweet to 
lift the thoughts meekly to Him, who is so 
gentle in all his commands! As the bird, 
after the dusky hours of night have flown, 
and the cheering sun appears, so sweetly 
sings, thus the heart of man, irradiated by 
the Sun of Righteousness, is full of joy 
and peace; and as he nears the glorious 
throne of grace, aided by the wings of 
faith, he stops not short of the very gate of 
heaven, What an incentive to prayer in the 
teachings of the Saviour!- Let us, there- 
fore, remembering his prayer, all night, in 
that ever memorable mount hy the sea, 
constantly retire from the enchantments of 
the world to secret supplication, and, like 
some melodious harp, our hearts will pour 
forth the melting strains of love and praise. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Fear of God on the Prairies. 


Visiting a family recently far out on a 
wide prairie, accident put in my hand a 
paper which was designed only for ‘do- 
mestic use,” but deeming it like the alma- 
nac, ‘suited to all the States’’—a soul 
medicine, that ‘will keep in any climate” 
—I place it at your disposal. 

«The following simple rules as helps to 
the government of the tongue, and which 
are founded on the word of God, we adopt 
as our duty, and for our interest and hap- 
piness to observe: 

‘Firstly. Because God has commanded 
it. | 
‘Secondly. That it may be well with us 
in time and in eternity. | 

«Thirdly. That we may be the better 
enabled to exert a good and salutary, and 
not an evil influence upon the lives and 
characters of each other. 

«Fourthly. That we may honour and 
please our father, and grandfather, to whom 
we owe so much. 

‘Rule Ist. That we will not use idle 
words which we define irrational. Matt. 
xvii. 36. 

‘Rule 2d. That we will not rudely con- 
tradict one anothers iii. 8. 


nnecessary se- 
verity, or call hard names, Gal. vi. 1; 
Matt. v. 22. | 

«Rule 4th. That with God’s help we 
will avoid harsh and irritating language, 
which stirs up anger, but study rather to 
employ such as will pacify and ‘make for 
peace.’ Prov. xv. 1.” 

Signed by parents, children, and grand-~ 
children. 

May He who has promised to be an 
‘‘inberitance to children’s children” con- 
tinue to keep these children in the way of 
life unto the end, for “the tongue can no 
man tame.” And if, peradventure, ‘as 
others shall be convinced as they read 
these resolutions, that this sin, long in- 
dulged in, is the sin which has grieved the 
Spirit of God from their hearts and houses, 
(for thus it is with many), may they be led 
in His strength to “go and do likewise.” 
If we would see our children, and our 
children’s children “growing up like olive 
plants around our tables,’ we must observe 
three rules: 

Ist. Obedience must be enforced from 
the cradle—o/ten in it. 

2d. We must curb our own tongues and 
tempers. 

3d. Make home the most pleasant of all 
places to our children. ZL. 


*- For the Presbyterian. 


AGASSIZ ON DARWIN. 


Mr. Darwin has spent twenty years in 
elaboration of a theory, according to which 
the oyster, the elephant, the eagle, and man 
—in a word, all animals, vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, spring from the same original 
parent! Professor Agassiz has so brayed 
this theory in a mortar with a pestle, that 
its author will have some trouble to find its 
fragments. In his ‘Contributions to the 
Natural History of the United States,” 
from advanced sheets of which extracts are 
given in the July number of the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, he says, 
among other things: 

«The arguments presented by Darwin 
have not made the slightest impression on 
my mind, nor modified in any way the 
views I have already propounded.” 

«¢Had Mr. Darwin or his followers fur- 
nished a single fact to show that individu- 
als change in the course of: time in such a 
manner as to produce, at last, species differ- 
ent from those known before, the state of 
the case might be different.” 

«The origin of all the diversity among 
living beings remains a mystery as totally 
unexplained as if the book of Mr. Darwin 
had never been written, for no theory, un- 
supported by fact, however plausible it may 
appear, can be admitted in science.” 

«Suffice it to say that he (Darwin) has 
lost sight of the most striking of the fea- 
tures, and the one which pervades the 
whole, namely, that there runs throughout 
nature unmistakeable evidence of thought, 
corresponding to the mental operations of 
our own minds, and therefore intelligible to 
us as thinking beings, and unaccountable 
on any other basis than that they owe their 
existence to the working of intelligence.” 

‘¢ There are naturalists who seem to look 
upon the idea of creation, that is a manifes- 
tation of an intellectual power by material 
means, as a kind of bigotry, forgetting, no 
doubt, that whenever they carry out a 
thought of their own they do something 
akin to creating, unless they look upon 
their lucubrations as something in which 
their own individuality is not concerned, 
but arising without an intervention of their 
mind in consequence of the working of 
some ‘bundles of forces’ about which they 


to ascend. Long fixed to earthly scenes © 


know nothing themselves. And yet such 
men are willing to admit that matter is 
omnipotent, and consider a disbelief in the 


tries to mount in prayer, but tries in vain. omnipotence of matter as tantamount to 


 imbecility ; for what is the assumed power 
of matter to produce all finite beings but 
omnipotence ?”’ 

Sometimes, Messrs. Editors, we are re- 
proached with the diversities of opinion 
that exist among theologians with respect 
to the various doctrines in the word of God. 
But, assuredly, our sensitiveness to such 
reproach need not be very acute, nor our 
apprehensions very great of evil from the 
unbelieving votaries of science, when we 
see them at variance even upon the nature— 
nay, upon the very definition of species. 
The want of unity among men of science 
upon almost every important point, and the 
endless diversities among unbelievers and 
opponents of revealed religion ought to 
remind them of the adage, that people who 
live in glass houses ought to repress their 
fondness for throwing stones. . 


For the Presbyterian. 


RENOVATION. 


OxerpA, Madison Co., N. Y., July 21, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors—Our church (the Pres- 
byterian) edifice has recently been enlarged, 
and the interior thoroughly metamorphosed. 
None are more happy than ourselves at this 
most delightful change. Last fall we en- 
tered the church for the first time. Our 
hearts fell to freezing. It truly seemed 


| next to impossible for sinners to be con- 


verted in such a place in this age. God is 
omnipotent, but he cannot be pleased to 
have his gospel dwell in an unsightly tem- 
ple. Dingy, chilling colours no more meet 
the eye. Convenient seats have taken the 
place of the former relics of a former age. 
The ancient bulwark, denominated a pulpit, 
no longer rises mountain-like between pas- 
tor and people, though we trust he is still 
entrenched behind the battlement of truth. 
We are happy to believe the church to be 
prospering spiritually. The prayer-meet- 
ings especially are seasons of more than 
usual interest; and some of the young men 
are evidently seeking the Saviour. Our 
Sabbath-school is in a vigorous condition. 
Perhaps these items of information may be 
gratifying to the readers of the Presbyte- 


rian. C. M. L. 
For the Presbyterian. 
PROFANE SWEARING: 


in vain.” 

It does seem that no commandment is so 
commonly violated as the above. You need 
not go among the wicked and profane of 
our land to find those who daily, and almost 
hourly, wilfully take the name of God in 
vain. It is certainly a sad reflection on 
the religion of Christ that there are those 
who profess to be Christians—those who 
profess to be followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, and yet are constantly guilty 
of violating the third commandment. 

Such expressions as these—W hat, in the 
name of God, are you doing? My God, 
what a fate! Good God! have mercy— 
used with as much indifference as a seaman 
would use them, by those who declare to 
the world that they have passed from death 
unto life—who declare to the world that 
they have enlisted to do battle for the Lord 
—by those who are commanded to let their 
light so shine that others, seeing their 
good works, may glorify our Father which 
is in heaven. : 

Often these phrases are used unnoticed 
and thoughtlessly by the person, and this 
is the very thing—this indifference—that 
makes the guilt more heinous in the sight 
of God. Christ has taught us to pray daily, 


us from evil.’””’ Though a man should keep 
all the commandments, and yet break one 
of the least, he is guilty of the whole. 

& HO. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ALWAYS A HYPOCRITE. 


Yes, that is the cry; he has sinned and 


| fallen, and now you say ‘“‘he was always a 


hypocrite.” 

I do not believe it. I cannot believe 
that through all the years in which he pro- 
fessed to follow Christ he was a traitor to 
his Master. I pity the heart that can 
readily credit such a tale. : 

The poor old man has sinned and fallen. 
God pity him, for man’s sympathy is full of 
scorn. How eagerly they whisper the sad 
story, and gloat over the shameful details, 
as though a brother’s fall was a cause for 
rejoicing! The angels—the pure angels 
weep, while.frail man looks on with scorn. 

True, they close the tale with, «I pity 
him,” yet their sympathy goes no further; 
and they add, ‘but I believe he was always 
a hypocrite.” 

not his present shame enough that all 
the good of his past life should be counted 
naught, or as the cunning acting of a con- 
firmed villain? : 

Always a hypocrite!” David fell, Sol- 
omon sinned, and Peter denied his Master 
thrice; yet who will say these were “always 
hypocrites?” 

I do not know this poor old man, though 
I have seen him often as he served in the 
Church of God; and now, when the story 
of his shame is on every tongue, my heart 
bleeds to think of him as, disgraced and 
deserted, he hides in the solitude of his 
home, moaning and weeping in impotent 
remorse for the sin which has stamped the 
Cain-mark on his brow. God help thee, 
brother; and in thine agony find room for 
gratitude, that though thy sinful, erring 
brethren cast thee off, God, the pure, the 
almighty, heeds thy repentance, and will 
forgive thy sin. ‘For I am not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” 

And you, who join in the hiss which 
pierces the lacerated heart, pause and look 
at yourself. What has kept you from fall- 
ing? Perhaps you were not tempted. 
Then thank God for that, and strive to help 
those who were. Or, being tempted, you 
fled to the Source of Strength, and found 
power to resist. Then be grateful, and as- 
sist those of weaker faith. 

Proud Pharisee, despise not thy brother. 
Look deeply into the recesses of thine heart, 
and mark_well the points of weakness, which, 
if attacked in an unguarded hour, might 
prove vulnerable; and humble thyself in 
the dust, thanking God not that thou art 
‘‘not as other men,” but that he has sup- 
ported thy weakness, and guarded thee 
from ‘‘the sin which doth so easily beset.” 

And ye, young lambs of the flock, who, 
in your innocent purity, can scarcely believe 
that such iniquity abounds, and penetrates 


even into the Church of Jesus, while your 


Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 


| tears and prayers are fervently offered for 


the sinniog and suffering, nestle closely to 
the Shepherd’s bosom, and entreat that he 
will «lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil.’’, Cora CEDAR. 


— 


Awakening Amongst the Natives of 
Australia. 


The following is an extract from a pri- 
vate letter from Melbourne, of date 14th 
April: 

Melbourne is a miserable place just now. 
Every man is agitated with fear, suspicion, 
and anxiety. Some of the oldest, best, 
and most respectable houses are closed. 
Their riches have taken to themselves 
wings and fled away. There is not much 
to engage your attention here, or, indeed, 
to attract the notice and consideration of 
any one who has not been personally in the 
colony. The same kind of routine goes on 
from day to day. No revivals, no mission- 
ary meetings. We hardly hear of a con- 
version to God. Spiritual intercourse is 
very rare, and always languid, often de- 
pressing. The world engrosses all, and 
bears its natural fruit, cavils, animosities, 
&e. Amid the gloom, however, a gleam 
of light is beginning to appear. For years 
the Moravian missionaries have been la- 
bouring to bring home divine truth to the 
hearts and consciences of the natives, but 
hitherto without success. But at last one 
called Pepper has hgen deeply touched, and 
he has, I trust, received the gospel of Jesus 
in the love of it. Some of the blacks 
‘have, more or less, been attending meetings 
for instruction, and also a little school; 
but their wandering habits soon draws them 
away to some other place. Almost the 
whole of them left the mission station ; but 
nine or ten of them remained, and one of 
them was Pepper. Spieseke, the mission- 
ary, was one day engaged in the translation 
of the Gospel according to John, chap- 
ter x., and had finished the first seventeen 
verses, when Pepper said, ‘‘O! that is so 
very sweet!” After a meeting in the eve- 


ning, Pepper came back and said, “O! I 


want to speak to you about my state. O! 
I do not know how I feel. I have wept 
about my sins. I have thought—and 
thought—about how our Saviour that night 
went into the garden, and prayed there till 
the sweat came down from him like drops 
of blood, and that for me.” The mission- 
ary says this was to me like a dream, and 
yet it was a reality. 

Soon after this, Pepper began to speak 
to his countrymen about what he felt and 
experienced, and invited them to partake 
of the same blessings. The next Satur- 
day he and Boney, another black, went to 
a station fourteen miles off, and on Sabbath 
had prayer-meetings with the blacks there. 
He returned on Monday with his mother, 
who went to another missionary and said, 
‘My word, my picaninny = keep 
him longe, black fellow; not longe station, 
but longe bush.” Sixty blacks came back, 
and Spieseke writes:—‘‘The work of the 
Holy Spirit, since Pepper’s awakening, has 
been going on among the blacks; and 
although no case of so striking a nature as 
that of Pepper’s has occurred, we may 
firmly believe that the Holy Ghost is pre- 
paring many a one of them for the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. Many seek to 
get the knowledge of their eternal salva- 
tion, and like to get instruction at school. 
Pepper has made fair progress in learning, 
and reads several Psalms. This has stimu- 
lated many, who are now hard at work 
over their lessons.” 

Of Saturday Mr. Spieseke went to the 
next station, and on Tuesday returned with 
Mr. Hanenauer to the mission-house. When 
they arrived at the camp of the blacks it 
was almost dark; but what was their sur- 


prise and exceeding joy when they found 


Pepper standing under a vast gum tree, 
surrounded by a semi-circle of forty or fifty 
natives, listening with attention to the 
invitation addressed to come and receiv 
the kingdom of heaven. Meetings con- 
tinue. One writes—‘‘O, dear friend, could 
you have seen this morning fifty or sixty 
dark children of the Australian bush gath- 
ered before us under a large gum tree, 
listening with attention to the gospel of 
Jesus, and hear their voices sing— 

‘Jesus is our highest good, 

He has saved us with his blood!” &c. 


you would, with us, have thanked God. 


To the praise of Immanuel, I can say a 


work of the Spirit has begun here. The 
dead, indeed, hear the voice of the Son of 
God.” 

Mr. Hanenauer, in a letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Chuse, of the 13th of February, says: 
‘‘Q, that you were here to see the wonder- 
ful works of God among our fellow-men! 
Things which I could believe before are 
now, as I can see them, more difficult for 
me to believe.’ 

An old shepherd in the Wemmera at- 
tended a prayer-meeting with the blacks at 
their church—a venerable gum tree. He 
said to the missionary, “Sir, I never could 
believe what I have seen and heard at this 
meeting. The Lord give success to. your 
work!” The old man was quite moved. 
Of date 15th February, he says:—‘ All 
the blacks very attentive; a great number 
at school and at prayer; a prayer-meeting 
at two; another after. Pe addressed 
them this morning at sunt ; another 
prayer-meeting in the camp; some weep- 
ing. 


DEAD, YET LIVING. 

The cedar is the most useful when dead. 
It is the most productive when its place 
knows it no more. There is no timber like 
it. Firm in grain, and capable of the finest 
polish, the tooth of no insect will touch it, 
and Time himself can hardly destroy it. 
Diffusing a perpetual fragrance through the 
chambers which it ceils, the worm will not 
corrode the book which it protects, nor the 
moth corrupt the garment which it guards 
—all but immortal itself, it transfuses its 
aramanthine qualities to the object around 


it. 

Every Christian is useful in his life, but 
the goodly cedars are the most useful after- 
wards. Luther is dead, but the Reforma- 
tion lives. 

Calvin is dead, but his vindication of 
God’s free and sovereign grace will never 
die. Knox, Melville, and Henderson are 
dead, but Scotland still retains a Sabbath 
and a Christian peasantry, a Bible in every 
house, and school in every parish. 

Bunyan is dead, but his bright spirit still 
walks the earth in his Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Baxter is dead, but souls are still quickened 
by the Saint’s Rest. Cowper is dead, but 
the ‘“‘golden apples’ are still as fresh as 
when newly gathered in the “silver basket’ 
of the Olney Hymns. | 

Elliott is dead, but the missionary enter- 
prise is young. Henry Martyn is dead, but 
who can count the apostolic spirits who, 
——— have started from his funeral 

ile 
' Howard is dead, but modern philanthropy 
is only commencing its career. Raikes is 
dead, but the Sabbath-schools go on. Wil- 
berforce is dead, but the negro will find for 
ages a protector in his memory.—Rev. J. 
Hamilton. 


we 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


A traveller over the desert left his tent 
one evening, alone, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a view of the sea, which his Arab 
servant told him could be seen from a little 
elevation in the distance. On reaching the 
point indicated, the view was truly sublime. 
The sea in all its grandeur lay before him, 
its restless billows dashing on the shore, 
while the interminable waste of sand 
stretched almost as far as the eye could see, 
save where the lofty mountains reared their 
snow-covered summits to the skies. 

The exceeding beauty of the scene so 
captivated him that all else was for the time 
forgotten, until the shades of evening ad- 
monished him to return. But the sudden 
gusts of wind which swept over the desert, 
here raising the sand in mounds, then de- 
a the surface like the gently undu- 

ating fields of our own land, had so much 
changed the appearance of the spot, that the 


terrible conviction came over his mind that . 


he was lost. He wandered about for some 

time in vain; wearied and sad, he resolved 

until morning should come to 
is aid. 


But as he lay, thoughts of the fierce Be- | 


douin, that scourge of the desert, came 
across him. Then fears of the terrible 
beasts who select the darkness of the night 
to seek their prey, overcame all other con- 
siderations, and he determined to make one 
effort more; and what was his joy, on reach- 
ing one of these sandy elevations, to see the 
faint glimmering of a light! Could it be an 
Arab tent? no matter, at all hazards it must 
be reached. But nosooner had he descend- 
ed from the spot where he stood than the 
billowy surface hid it from his view. Here 
was a new difliculty—how was it to be over- 
come? Again he reached the rising ground, 
and fixed on a star in the direction he 
sought; he followed it like the Magi of 
old, till it brought what proved to be his 
own tent. 

Traveller to eternity! in gazing on the 
pleasures of this fleeting world, in thus suf- 
fering its cares to engross so much of your 
attention, you have lost your way. Allure- 
ments are on every side to ensnare you, and 
Satan goes abott like a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour. Arise! the star of 
Bethlehem shines on thee. Follow its guid- 
ance; it shall lead thee to thy home. 

Christian, bearing the burden and heat 
of the day, has thy faith grown faint? Dost 
thou see no reward for thy labours? Are 
thy prayers unanswered? Has Christ’s 
service become a task? Is the yoke griev- 
ous? Or do the corruptions and deceitful- 
ness of thy heart cause thee to falter? Art 
thou oppressed and wearied with thine 
earthly allotment? Look up! The day- 
star beams on thee! Soon shall it guide 
thee to thy Father’s house!—S. S. Times. 


THE TEARS OF JESUS. 


We extract the following from advance 
sheets of a new work by the Rev. J. D. 
Bell, entitled ““A Man, or the Higher 
Pleasures of the Intellect.”” It will be issued 


in a few days by James Challen & Son of 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. Gilfillan, speaking of the two words 
which constitute the thirty-fifth verse of 
the eleventh chapter of St. John’s narra- 
tive, says :—“It is the shortest sentence in 
the Bible. But sooner than have wanted 
that little sentence, should we have con- 
sented that all books but the Bible should 
have perished—that the entire glories of an 
earthly literature had sunk into the grave 
of forgetfulness.”’ 

Jesus wept! Let us linger awhile to 
meditate on this sacred fact. : | 

There_seems to have been in Jesus every 
great susceptibility, which, in any instance, 
is highly interesting in man. He seems to 
have possessed the best of all that is either 
beautiful or noble in manhood. He was 
admirable, for his acuteness, earnestness, 
patience, courage, fidelity, humility, man- 
ners, eloquence, pathos, affection, and pas- 
sion. His greatness, as a man, was not one- 
sided ; and his sensitiveness was never mor- 
bid. It is not written that he never spoke 
like a man, but that “never man spoke 
like this man.” So, it may be said, not 
that he never felt as you do, but that you 
never felt as he did. The sympathies of 
Jesus were much like ours; but in these 
respects were they unlike—his were the 
freer, the stronger, the purer. His tender- 
ness was more powerful than ours; his tears 
were more expressive than ours. 

Do you not see how incompletely St. 
John and his compeers, in sacred author- 
ship, would have performed their mission, 
had they written nothing concerning the 
tears of Jesus? Could you spare from the 
evidences of the Master’s goodness as a 
man, the sweet proof furnished in that ten- 
derness of his, which made every one love 
him most who knew him best? Suppose 
that, in all his travels in Judea, he had 
appeared only a stern, dignified counsellor, 
so hard-bosomed in his austerity, that men 
and women had followed him on account 
of the strictness of his moral lessons and 
example, and on account of but little more 
than that. Suppose he had always been, 
like John the Baptist, rigid and bleak in 
his integrity; suppose he had exhibited no 
fondness for little children, no sympathetic 
throbbings of heart for the poor, no gentle- 
ness for Mary, and no tears for the dead 
Lazarus. Had he been such a being, do 
you think his words would have lost so 
little of their potency in the eighteen cen- 
turies which separate our day from his? 
But he was not austere. He was no patron 
of those dreary monks of his time—the Es- 
senes. Sufficient proof of this is found in 
the account of the miracle at Cana, in Gali- 
lee, which is represented as his first miracle. 
He uttered never a word in favour of asce- 
tic abstemiousness. He committed no ab- 
surdities of self-denial. He was genial in 
his divineness. He had mild looks and 
winning manners. He was free alike from 
sourness and from grimness. You do not 
find that the little children of Judea used 
to run away at the approach of this great 
Friend. Was it not He who blessed the 
children, and then turned to the men and the 
women, and said, ‘‘ Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” You 
do not find that, by the absoluteness or the 
harshness of his words, he repelled many 
whom he might, by gentler manners, have 
won. How did Jesus gain adherents? 
Did he say to those Jews, ‘Follow me, 
otherwise ye shall all be damned”? No, 
no. He said to them, ‘‘Come to me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest.” Beautiful utterance 
from the heart of the compassionate Master ! 
O! do you not, in your ideal, see that great 
and lonely person, dropping on his rough 
pathway, and into his bosom, as he treads 
on the soil of Galilee, tears having the same 
kind of salt which there is in yours ? 

But it may be well to speak of the ten- 
derness of Jesus as a reason why men and 
women should cultivate in themselves the 
susceptibility of tenderness. If Jesus wept, 
the conclusion may reasonably be drawn 
that we all should sometimes weep. So you 
need not be ashamed if, in the last hour be- 
fore this one on yesterday, or on some other 
day, you so far gave yourself up to the great 
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feeling of the time as to begin to dissolve. 
‘‘Tears,” says Leighton, “that flow from 
love to God and grief for sin have neither 
unconteliness nor excess in them.” Was it 
any harm to Peter that he went out, after 
the denial, and wept bitterly? Man is not 
man, woman is not woman, without that 
tenderness which, at times, shows itself in 
the swimming eye—that susceptibility which 
is the foundation of what the Roman Catho- 
lics call “the gift of tears.” When you see 
a strong, stern man, who usually appears 
as if he were made of granite, put his hand 
to his: storm-worn forehead and weep, do 
you not like that man ever afterward, and 
call him noble? Yes; the image of such a 
man is almost as dear to you as the image 
of Horeb’s rock, out of which Moses is said 
to have drawn water with his rod, must 
have been to those wandering and weary 
Israelites. 


Rights of Native Christians in India. 


The following important information is 
communicated by the Bombay correspondent 
of the Scottish Guardian: 

I referred in my last letter to the decision 
of Lord Elphinstone’s government regarding 
the wells at Ahmednugger, and their use 
by Christians. I now would quote the 
exact words of the decision, as it is only 
just to the Indian government to give them 
the honour due for a just and important de- 
cision, based on principles which, if fairly 
carried out, would form such an Indian 
policy as British Christians could approve: 

“ Copy of a Resolution passed by Govern- 
ment in the judicial department, in ‘the 
Petition of Anandrao Bubajee Deshpanday 
and other inhabitants of Ahmednougger:— 
The magistrate may be instructed to inform 
Anandrao Deshpanday that Government 
will not for a moment entertain so absurd 
and so insulting an application as that con- 
tained in the Petition signed by himself 
and a few other misguided persons at Ah- 
medougger. The petitioners should be re- 
minded that, by their own showing, the 
fountains in question were established by 
Mohammedan kings, and that in the days 
of those kings no Hindoo would have dared 
to suggest that they were polluted by being 
used by Mussulmans. If they could be 
used without pollution by any Dher or 
Mung‘who embraced the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, how can they be polluted by the use 
of Christian converts? The petitioners have 
forgotten their own Shastres, which declare 
that the caste of the ruler, whatever it may 
be, is equal to the highest; and they have 
perverted the declaration in the Queen’s 
proclamation, which expressly states that 
none shall be molested by reason of their 
religious faith, into an argument for molest- 
ing and insulting those who profess the 
same faith which the Queen not only ac- 
knowledges, but of which she proclaims 
herself the defender.” The American Mis- 
sion Report remarks upon this decision :— 
‘‘For the principles enunciated in Lord 
Elphinstone’s reply to the Hindoos of 
Ahmedangger, who demanded that all na- 
tive Christians should be denied the privi- 
lege of using the water-tanks, we would 
give him honour, and, at the same time, 
render hearty thanks to God, who inclined 
his 9 thus to maintain the cause of his 

e.”’ 

Lord Elphinstone, before this reaches 
you, will have probably landed on the 
shores of his native country, with a frame 
greatly worn out by his services in In- 
dia. Should he visit the west of Scot- 
land I hope he may obtain such a reception 
as his distinguished merits deserve, and 
that Christians will mark their approval of 
so just and important a decision by taking 
no unconcerned part in such a demonstra- 
tion. Depend upon it, that Christians at 


home can greatly aid the cause of the gos-. 


pel in India by showing their warm sympa- 
thy for Indian statesmen who deal honour- 
ably and justly by the rights of the native 
Christians. 


FLATTERY IN PRAYER. 


The statement of the case, bare and bald, 
would make it appear shocking. Yet how 
often it is heard—flattery in prayer! 

Says Dr. Porter:—‘Suppose, as pastor 
of a congregation, you make the closing 
prayer on Sabbath after a brother in the 
ministry has kindly preached for you through 
the day. Youallude to his sermons in terms 
such as worldly politeness employs on com- 


| mon subjects; that is, in terms of direct 


compliment. In thus cancelling an obliga- 
tion to a fellow-worm, do you not offend 


‘against the sanctity of the place and the 


occasion, and the dignity (so to speak) of 
devotion? I have no doubt that intelligent 
and conscientious people often feel, on this 
point, a degree of impropriety in the habits 
of ministers; and the same habits are some- 
times carried to a greater extent in more 
private devotions, such as acknowledging 
the hospitalities of families.” | 

This talking through God at man, this 
tickling of humanity’s itching ears by fea- 
thers taken from the wings of the cherubim 
that overshadowed the mercy-seat, done in 
the act of prayer, too!—prayer is a soft word 
for it. 

These abuses of extemporaneous prayer 
must be guarded against. We once heard 
the sermon that went before controverted 
and answered in the closing prayer of the 
pastor. 

The brother who “kindly preached” that 
day was plainly alluded to; and the argu- 
ments were woven into the prayer against 
his main position. The terms were not 
complimentary, and the said brother felt 
very much like asking for an opportunity 
to reply; but the doxology and benediction 
choked down discussion. This thing, we 
are glad to say, was not done in a Methodist 
church, and the said pastor was not a Metho- 
dist preacher. 

This is told of the eccentric John Ran- 
dolph :—In one of his spells of repentance 
and sickness, he was visited by a minister 
who at his request prayed for and with him. 
The minister began on this wise :—* Lord, 
our friend is sick. Thou knowest how gen- 
erous he has been to the poor, and what 
eminent services he has rendered to his 
country, and how he is among the honoured 
and great men of the earth’’—*‘Stop ! step !”” 
said the impatient Randolph; “no more of 
such stuff, else the Lord will damn us 
both.” 

At the closing services of a camp meet- 
ing, a coloured brother was called on to 
offer prayer. Uncle Toby was not very 
complimentary in his allusions, though di- 
rect and personal. He thanked the Lord 
for so good a meeting—‘“ specially as thou 
knowest we have had very feeble instru- 
ments.” 

The whole business of compliments 1s 
very delicate, and has its temptations to 
exaggeration and insincerity on the part of 
the speaker, and may inflate the vanity and 
spread snares for the feet of the hearer. 

herefore, even in its proper time and 
place, the language of compliment must be 
well looked to. But in addressing Jehovah, 
take care how you indulge in personal allu- 
sions to those worms and sinners like your- 
self, who are present. In this matter espe- 


cially heed this scripture—‘“‘Be not rash 
| with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 


| hasty to utter any thing before God; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth, 
therefore let thy words be few.”— Nash. 
Chris. Advocate. 


UNEASY SPIRITS IN THE CHURCH. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THEM? 


There are in every church persons who 
may be called uneasy spirits, fault-finders, 
croakers, always in unrest, captious critics, 
whoni no action of church or society ever 
conciliate. These troublers tn Israel, not 
of Israel, must have some vent to the fer- 
mentation of their disturbed spirits. The — 
pastor is generally the object of their 
animadversions. He does not preach to 
suit them, or visit as he should, or conduct 
the meetings of the church in a proper 
manner, or discipline with vigour; he is too 
social or too reserved, too popular or too un- 
popular, too rigid or too liberal. Let the 
poor man do the best he can, they are al- 
ways seeking to disturb his peace of mind, 
to depreciate his worth, or abridge his influ- 
ence. And this, bad as it is, is not the 
worst of their conduct. In time they drive 
him from his people, who perhaps are at- 
tached to him, but who, strong as their at- 
tachment may be, will allow him to depart 
rather than have division and wrong spirit 
in the church. Manya church is kept in a 
constant state of uneasiness on account of 
these carping spirits, and rendered feeble 
by their mischief-making. 

I recently visited a church, the pastor of 
which resigned his office. The church has 
had three pastors within about as many 

ears. ‘‘ But why did your pastor leave?” 
asked. 

‘‘ Because a few individuals were dissatis- 
fied,” was the answer. 2 

“‘ Were the people, as a whole, united in 
him ?” 

‘Yes, very much so; and these same 
men drove away our former pastor, whom 
we all liked.” 

‘‘But how came you to permit so unjust 
a thing?” 

“Q, some of these men paid a pretty 
heavy tax, and such men, you know, can 
unsettle a minister if they set out for it.’ 

Now, for the mischievous, ruinous work 
which this class of persons are doing in 
our churches there is a remedy. It is in 
the hands of the church, and let it be ap- 
plied. Let the church conclude that the 
can get along without their aid, whic 
they certainly can, for such members are 
assuredly a damage to the church pecunt- 
arily. Let the church give these mem- 


bers to understand that their unreason- ‘: 


able, querulous disaffection shall not drive 
from them a pastor in whom they are 
generally and happily united, and if one 


| of the two parties must go, they, and not 


the pastor, had better ask a letter of dis- - 
mission. 

And while the church is thus decided, 
let the pastor be faithful and affectionate. 
Let him not be driven from his post by 
these few troublesome members. Tf they 
annoy him, let him bear it. He will, in 
his best condition, be annoyed from some 
source, and he may as well be annoyed 
from this source as from any. Let him go 
right on, treating these brethren as well as 
God’s grace will permit him; preach the 
gospel and live it, and God will take good 
care of him, and, in time, the-right care of 
them. ‘They will be found occupying their 
own place. 

Pastors, around whom your people as a 
body are gathering, do not quit your post 


| for a few Jannes and Jambres.— Watchman 


and Re flector. 


ALMOST HOME. 


_ This is one of the most jeyous expressions 
| in the English language. ‘The heart of the 
long-absent husband, father, or son, not 
only homeward bound, but almost arrived, 
thrills with rapturous joy as he is on the 
oint of receiving the embraces and greet- 
ings of the dear ones at home. So it is 
with the aged Christian, as, in the far ad- 
vance of his pilgrimage, he feels that he 
approaches the boundary line, and will soon 
cross over to the land of promise. Many of 
his best friends had crossed over before 
him, and they have long been beckoning © 
him upward and onward. They await his 
arrival with the joyful welcome of holy ones. 
And as tokens multiply on either hand that 
the land of Beulah is near, he feels that he 
is almost home. The ripe fruit of a long 
Christian life is about to be gathered into 
the heavenly garner. Few sights on earth 
are more pleasing than aged, faithful Chris- 
tians, strong in the Lord, almost home. We 
have some such among us, revered and be-. 
loved, whose faces we love to see in the 
sanctuary, and whose prayers bring down 
blessings upon our heads. They speak of 
many friends, most of whem have preceded 
them, but the re-union will soon, come. 
Blessings be upon the fathers and mothers 
in Zion; and may their mantles fall on us. 


THE POPE'S NEXT ASYLUM. 


The progress of the Italian revolution . 
having inspired the advisers of the Pope 
with legitimate apprehension, we have rea- 
son to believe that they have considered 
it their duty to provide, by timely precau- 
tion, for the personal security of his Holli- 
ness. With this object, Cardinal Antonelli 
is said to have consulted the representa- 
tives of several Roman Catholic powers as 
to the selection of a residence for Pius 1X., 
should an insurrectionary movement at 
Rome compel him to seek a refuge beyond 
the dominions of the Church. The ques- 
tion was one of too delicate a character to 
be susceptible of an easy solution. ,Mate- 
rial obstacles and obvious political consid- 
erations would render a distant country an 
ineligible, perhaps an inaccessible retreat. 
His Holiness could hardly have sought the 
congenial hospitality of the Emperor of 
Austria without provoking the jealousy of 
the Emperor of the French; and if he were 
so far to overcome his own antipathy as to 

lace himself under the protection of the 
Libaeiaae Protestant as well as Roman 
Catholic Europe would view the combina- 
tion with just alarm. Under these embar- 
rassing circumstances, it will be i 
admitted that the Pope has been well ad- 
vised in choosing @ Bavarian asylum; and 
we are in a position to announce that nego- 
tiations, which have been for some weeks in 
progress between the Holy See and the 
Court of Munich, have resulted in an ar- 
rangement which will satisfy the dignity of 
the exile, and assure the maintenance of 
the peace of Europe, in so far as it may be 
exposed to disturbance by the occurrence of 
a catastrophe at Rome. If we are not mis- 
informed, the King of Bavaria has desig- 
nated the Castle of Wurtzburg as the future 
residence of the Pope. This ancient palace, 
celebrated for its romantic site, and long 
the abode of the most powerful of the 
fendal bishops of Medizval Germany, is not 
unworthy of its destination, nor are his- 
torical associations wanting to render the 
King’s an appropriate offering to his Holi- 
ness, for he will not fail to remember that 
it was in Wurtzburg, in the year 1610, that 
the Roman Catholic Princes of Germany 
formed their League of resistance against 


the Protestant Union of Halle. 
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SATURDAY, August 4, 1860. 


Tue News rrom Syzia.—We give, io 


another columa, further details of the mas- 


sacres in Syria. The situation of things 
is in no way ameliorated. The whole Chris- 
tian population seems doomed to destruc- 
tion. The reluctantly given help of the 
Saltan comes too late, and only adds to the 
terror of the Christians, who know well 
what to expect from Moslems. The inter- 
vention of the great Powers is likely to 
take place, but not ere the work of desola- 
tion is complete. -We look for the gravest 
results from these events, even to the anni- 
hilation of the Turkish government, and 
the dawning of a better day in the Hast. 
The great Governor of nations will overrule 
all to his own glory. 

We learn that the American Board have 
nine mission stations in Syria, nine out- 
stations, eleven missionaries, one printer, 
thirteen female assistant missionaries, three 
native preachers, thirty-six teachers, and 
other native helpers. All, or nearly all, of 
these missionaries were gathered at Beirut, 
at last accounts, having left their stations 
for a place of greater safety; and as Beirut 
is now the rendezvous of a large Kuropean 
naval force, no fears need be entertained 
for their safety. 

The Presbyterians also have missions in 
that country. The last news from Damas- 
cus of the massacre of five hundred Chris- 
tians is given without date. , 


The Boston Traveller says:— Letters 


from the American missionaries in Syria, 
received in this city, state that it is 
hoped and believed that a number of the 
Protestant Christians at Hasbeiya escaped. 
The latest news from Sidon states that 
many of the Protestants in that region 
had been protected by friendly Druses and 
Metewalies. This would indicate that 
some of the Druses, at least, were, not quite 
as bad as ‘the Turks. It is certain, how- 
ever, from the tone of these advices, that 
there have been many murders, and that 
the sufferers there are in need more than 
ever of the active aid and sympathies of 
Christians every where. 


DeatH oF A MinistER.—The Rev. Ba- 
zile E. Lanneau, Professor of Languages 
in Oakland College, Mississippi, died near 
Rodney, Mississippi, on the 12th ult., at 
the age of thirty. He was a young minis- 
ter of great promise, and eminently fitted 
for the position which he occupied in the 
College which now mourns his loss. 


A Lrsperat the last 
year the Free Church of Scotland, which 
has less than nine bundred congregations, 
and most of them very poor, has raised for 
sustentation and missionary objects, about 
one million five hundred thousand dollars. 
Our own branch of the Presbyterian 
Church, with about three thousand five 
hundred congregations, has raised a little 
over three millions; the advantage being 
much in favour of the liberality of the 
Free Church. 

Davipson CoLuEGE, NorTH CAROLINA. 
_—The Commencement Exercises of this 
flourishing Institution took place on the 
12th ult., when twenty young men were 
graduated. Dr. Lacy having resigned the 
Presidency, the Rev. Dr. J. W. Waddel, of 
Tennessee, was elected to fill the vacancy. 
Victor C. Barrnigh was also elected Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric, Metaphysics, and Logic. 
Two other Professorships remain to be 
filled at the next meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. The prospects of this College, 
which has an ample endowment, were never 
better than now. 


BEQUESTS TO THE BOoARDs OF THE 
Caurcy.—Mr. Victor Thomson, a wealthy 
druggist of Hagerstown, Maryland, died on 
the 17th ult. After making liberal provi- 
sion for his two sisters, he devises the sum 
of $20,000 to four Boards of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, viz., $5000 to the Board of 
Education ; $5000 to the Board of Publi- 
cation ; $5000 to the Board of Ioreign and 
$5000 to the Board of Domestic Missions. 
He also devises $5000 to the Presbyterian 
church of Hagerstown, and $1000 to his 
coloured servant woman. 


An Aaep Saint.—On the 28th ult., 
Mrs. Joanna Bethune, relict of the late 
Divie Bethune, Esq., departed this life in 
the city of New York, in the ninety-se- 
cond year of her age. The deceased was 
the widow of a man well known in his day 
for the excellence of his character, the 
daughter of Isabella Graham, whose me- 
moirs are so well known, and the mother of 
the Rev. George B. Bethune, D.D., of New 
York, and was distinguished for her active 
charities: 


A Rev. Mr. Chiniquy, 


of whom our readers have heard so much, 


has sailed for Europe at the request of 
the Directors of the «Scottish Reformation 
Society,” to be present at the ter-centenary 
celebration of the Scottish Reformation. 
He will also visit Switzerland. He has 
laboured hard—he has been the instrument 
of a glorious work, and we sincerely pray 
that his visit to Europe may invigorate his 
health, and bring him back to labour still 
more effectively in the great Reformation 
of the Roman Catholics of Canada and the 


‘United States. 


PRESBYTERIAN STATISTICS. 


to our readers last week 


E presented 


the statistics of our Church for the | 


present year. A comparison with the pre- 
vious year shows that there has been a net 
gain -of 3 Presbyteries, 41 licentiates, 41 
candidates, 79 ministers, 34 churches, and 
18,297 communicants. The number of 
communicants added on examination was 
17,899, less by 6046 than the number 
added the previous year, when the number 
was extraordinarily large on account of the 
extensive revival. 

The increase of contributions for the 
Boards is $114,717, while’ the total increase 
of contributions to all purposes is $340,157. 
This increase is very large and gratifying, 
showing a great degree of prosperity. 

OLD AND NEW-SCHOGL. 

The following will show the comparative 
statistics of the Old and New-school: 


Synods, 

Presbyteries, 171 104 
Ministers, 2,656 1,528 
Churches, 3,531 1,428 
Licentiates, 338 123 
Candidates, 534 300 
Members added, 29,215 9.585 
Total communicants, 292,927 134,933 
Contributions for Boards, $657,412 $236,834 


It will be observed that in our Church 
the churches exceed the ministers by 875, 
while in the New-school the ministers ex- 
ceed the churches by 95. The difference 
may undoubtedly be ascribed to the ad- 


mirable working of our system of Domes- | 


ness. 


tic Missions in. contradistinction to the 
“Union” plan hitherto pursued by the 
New-sehool Church, and which both they 
and the Congregationalists have about 
agreed to drop. : | 

If we add together the statistics of both 
New and Old-school, and with them the sta- 
tistics of the United Presbyterian Church, 
we will have the following result, which 
will indicate approximately the strength of 
Presbyterianism in the United States. 


Synods, - - 60 
Presbyteries, - - - 318 
Ministers, - ‘ a - 4,626 
Churches, - - 5,633 
Licentiates, - - - - 5612 
Total Communicants, - - 486,641 


THE LATE DR. VAN RENSSELAER. 

E announced last week the death of 

the Rev. Cortlandt Van Rensseluer, 

which occurred on Wednesday, the 25th 

of July, at his residence, in Burlington, 

New Jersey, after a lingering illness, in the 
fifty-third year of his age. 

It causes us more than ordinary grief to 
speak of such a man as withdrawn from 
the service of the Church on earth, when 
the harvest is so great and the labourers 
are so few. We have many good, true, 
and devoted servants of Christ, and yet 
comparatively few so richly endowed as ke, 
and so consecrated to his Master’s work. 
In him was presented the rare spectacle of 
one of distinguished family lineage, yet 
not glorying in his birth; of large inherited 
wealth, yet not priding himself in his 
riches. Few so circumstanced are superior 
to the influence of the fascination, and turn 
from these advantages of earth to the 
steady contemplation of the cross, with a 
realizing sense that they are crucified to 
the world and the world to them. 

Such an one was our deceased friend. 
His heart was truly won to God, and 
during all his subsequent life he made 
every thing tributary to the gospel, and 
gloried only in the cross of Christ. None 
could doubt the genuineness of his conver- 
sion, or suspect his sincerity as a true dis- 
ciple. His life was not characterized by 
startling incident, but by continued good- 
ness; the world could not discern much in 


him to call forth nvisy applause; but those 


who could estimate true virtue, found a 
place for him in their hearts, and will 
remember him as a faithful soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 

We can do but little justice to the mem- 
ory of such a man, and yet we venture, in 
few words, to present his character as it 
struck us during a long acquaintance. 
Intellectually, Dr. Van Rensselaer was not 
what would be called a brilliant man. 
Genius, that remarkable endowment, so 
often a curse, and so seldom rightly used, 
was not his peculiarity; neither was it his 
aim, by profound and diversified study, to 
acquire the reputation of a man of letters. 
He had more than genius, in a vigorous, 
clear-thinking, discriminating, and well- 
balanced mind, which readily acquired and 
retained all that kind of knowledge which 
his practical character led him to apply to 
the best purposes. His scholarship was 
respectable, and his information varied. 

As a Christian he was warm-hearted and 
devout, modest in the estimate of himself, 
and yet with his light so shining that 
others could not fail to notice. Sometimes 
he acted from honest but mistaken im- 
pulses, and sometimes too he was unduly 
positive in his opinions; and yet it was 
easy to see, even in such cases, that he was 
truly honest and sincere, while the general 
course of his conduct was in a high degree 
genial, affable, kind, courteous, and win- 
ning. There was that in him which not 
only awakened respect, but love. Few men 
were more beloved than he was, or exhibited 
more of the leading traits of the Christian. 
The announcement of the illoess which laid 
him aside from public service, and the still 
more sad announcement of his death, not 
only impressed the Church with regret, but 
called forth expressions of sincere sorrow. 
He had many Christian friends, and he de- 
served the friendship of the good. 

As a preacher he was not eloquent in the 
ordinary sense, nor had he the graces of 
oratory; but who that had heard him often 
preach were not edified with his clear presen- 
tation of truth, and-with the manifest hearti- 
ness with which he pleaded his Master’s 
cause? He was, in fact, one of the best of 
preachers. 

As a public officer in the Church, he 
won a high and deserved reputation. The 
preparation of young men for the ministry 
was the object dearest to his heart, and as 
Secretary of the Board of Education he 
was, by the acknowledgment of all, the 
right man in the right place. To the 
beneficiaries of that Institution he was sig- 
nally affectionate and paternal, and in his 
labours for its prosperity he was untiring 
and laborious. We have seldom met with 
a man so uniformly diligent, and who 
seemed less mindful of recreation. Indeed, 
this was his fault as well as the misfortune 
of the Church, that he did not spare him- 
self more, and cherish the vigour of a fine 
constitution for a more prolonged useful- 
In his executive skill and wisdom in 
carrying out his plans for the enlargement 
of the Board’s operations by the establish- 
ment of parochial schools, academies, and 
eolleges, he has left his impress on the In- 
stitution, and prepared work which will 
tax the energies of his successor. 

As a man of enlarged benevolence we 
need scarcely speak. His acts speak for 
themselves. He possessed a handsome for- 
tune, and he most worthily employed it. 
He realized that he was a steward of God, 
and he was ready to distribute. Instead of 
being indebted to the Church for his sup- 
port, he may be said to have laboured gra- 
tuitously and contributed largely of his own 
private resources. In his various publica- 


tions he showed how unselfish he was, and. 


how willingly he expended money for the 
benefit of others. In other charities he was 
always so willing to give, and manifested so 
much pleasure in giving, that a solicitor for 
a good cause never felt the pain which is 
caused by a grudging and reluctant con- 
tribution. 

In his family, and in the social inter- 
course which his multiplied duties permit- 
ted, he was much endeared, and as a friend 
he was always ready to give counsel, en- 
couragement, and other substantial evidence 
of his staunchness. 

—We had written thus far when the re- 
ception of Dr. Hodge’s address rendered it 
unnecessary that we should proceed. What 
we had written we retain as our cordial 
testimonial to a truly good man and revered 
friend. Our beloved brother was attacked 
some months since with a wasting disease 
which terminated in pulwonary consump- 
tion. During his illness the light of the 
Divine countenance shone upon him, and 
his conversations showed that his thoughts 
and affections were with Jesus. Dearly did 
he love that Saviour, and that Saviour was 
with him to the last. His departure was 
so gentle that his deeply anxious family 
scarcely knew when the transition was 
made from earth to heaven. At the funeral 
of this good man the bells in Burlington 
tolled, and as the funeral cortege passed, 
the shops were closed in testimony of the 
high regard in which he was held. The 
church was crowded with solemn auditors, 


and there were present, among his leading 
townsmen, fifty or sixty clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations, and some from a very 
considerable distance. The body was taken 
to Albapy to be interred in the family vault 
of the Van Rensselaers. Dr. Van Rensselaer 
left a widow, the daughter of Dr. Cogswell 
of Connecticut, and, as we believe, four sons 
and two daughters. May the widow rejoice 
that she was closely allied to one beloved 
on earth and now in heaven, and may the 
example and instructions of so good a fa- 
ther ever prove an incentive and a restraint 
upon his surviving children. 

The funeral s@rvices commenced with a 
prayer at the house of the deceased by the 
Rev. Dr. Boardman. After the procession 
arrived at the church, appropriate hymns 
were sung, prayers offered by the Rev. Drs. 
Plumer and Chester, and the address de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Hodge. The 
church was draped in mourning. The cof- 
fin was covered with black velvet, and bore 
a massive silver breastplate, with the in- 
scription— 

CORTLANDT VAN RENSSELAER 
OF 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, 
SON OF 
STEPHEN AND CORNELIA VAN RENSSELAER, 
Born May 26, 1808, 
Died July 25, 1860. 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[KDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


Evenings at the Parliament House— Spectators 
not Provided for—Several Years behind the 
Times— The Lord Chancellor on his Woolsack 
—The Duke of Argyle and how he looks— 
Lord Lyndhurst and his Speech—Parliament- 
ary Oratory not very Stirring—A Digression 
on Pronunciation —The House of Commons 
and a Batch of Beer-sellers—Hyde Park in the 
Afternoon—A Gay Scene—Zoological Gar- 
dens—Reyent's Park— Rus in urbe— Celebri- 
ties done in Wax. 


Lonpon, June, 1860. 

Of course, as Parliament has been in session 
during our visit to London, we must look in 
upon these British legislators. Let not the 
reader think, however, that in order to this 
nothing more is necessary than to go to the 
Parliament [louse and walk in, and sit down 
at discretion, as at Washington. On the con- 
trary, the same circumlocution which attends 
almost every thing in which the public may be 
supposed to feel any interest, is usually en- 
countered in gaining admission to the Houses 
of Lords and Commons. For instance, ac- 
cording to the rule, one must apply a week 
beforehand for a ticket of admission, only two 
of which can be issued by each member for 
any given night. 
their credit, that this rule is not as inflexible 
as were the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
An American friend who went with us to the 
House of Lords had no ticket at all, and yet 
managed to get in, and I believe, got a friend 
in with him; and when your correspondent 
‘went to the [louse of Commons he had a ticket 
which was some time out of date, and a note 
to a member of the [louse asking that admis- 
sion might be secured that evening; but neither 
was used, some functionary at the door having 
written a few lines with a pencil and arranged 
the entré on his own responsibility and in his 
own way. The truth is, that there is but 
small accommodations for lookers on—for 
though this new Parliament Ilouse has arisen 
under the full ‘light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” these high and mighty potentates did 
not think it worth while to make any adequate 
provision for the people to sit and hear what 
their legislators have to say in regard to their 
interests. Two thousand years ago Rome had 
got far enough to arrange that the people 
"might be present at the deliberations of her 
great councils, but enlightened England has 
not yet advanced quite that length. It is to 
be hoped that in time she will catch up with 
benighted, heathen Rome. I do not think 
that either of the Halls of Parliament will ac- 
commodate over one hundred and fifty spec- 
tators, and the seats fur these are badly ar- 
ranged, and as already intimated, not particu- 
larly accessible. 

Iiowever, we succeeded in finding places to 
see and hear, and tolerably good ones. Our 
first visit was to the House of Lords. I will 
try to give the reader some idea of this con- 
gregation of British peers as it presented it- 
self to our view. The Hall is small, of Gothic 
architecture, elaborately carved in oak. At 
the end opposite the main entrance door is 
the throne—a gilded arm-chair on a crimson 
rustrum, under a rich crimson canopy. On 
either side, somewhat lower, is another crim- 
son chair, one for the Prince Consort, (Prince 
Albert,) and the other for the Prince of Wales. 
In front of these is the ‘“* Woolsack,” the off- 
cial seat of the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, who is ex-officio the presiding officer. 
The Woolsack is a great crimson square otto- 
man, on the edge of which next the peers sits 
his Lordship, with something like a pillow to 
support his back. He is himself one of the 
most notable objects before us, in his black 
gown, and a wig looking as if it were mace of 
frizzled tow, and hanging in long wings like 
an old lady’s cap on either side, quite down 
on his shoulders. Indeed, as he stood and 
wriggled about on the floor during the few 
remarks he made at the close of the evening’s 
discussion, he looked very much like an old 
lady who was vainly endeavouring to find 
words to express herself on some subject which 
she deemed vastly important. In front of the 
Lord Chancellor on his Woolsack is a table, at 
the further end of which two persons who I 
take to be clerks, in black gowns, and short, 
frizzled, towy wigs, are writing. On either 
side the hall are ranged rows of seats, facing 
each other and slightly rising in tiers, intended 
for the two opposing parties. On one of the 
front benches, this evening, sit the Cabinet 
Ministers, one of the most notable amongst 
whom is the Duke of Argyle. He by no means 
looks ‘every inch a Lord;” on the contrary, 
his appearance is rather insignificant. Ie is 
small in stature, has intensely auburn hair, 
and the reddish complexion which very often 
accompanies a “red head.” He dresses care- 
lessly, combs his hair back, and holds his head 
in the same direction, and hus a singular 
stride when he walks. He looks a good deal 
like some fiery young country planter who is 
gifted with a full stock of brain and of ear- 
nestness and energy, but with not an over-pro- 
portion of beauty or of polish. After all, how- 
ever, he has the stamp of having something in 
him, and he certainly has. Though a young 
man, he holds a seat in the Cabinet, and is 
often quoted, and evidently greatly respected. 
I am glad to say, too, that he is considered a 
good Christian man, and I rather think is a 
ruling elder in the Scotch Established Church. 
The Peers who occupy seats beside him are not 
particularly noticeable as to their personel. Of 
the Duke of Sommerset we shall see a little 
more presently. 

On the opposition benches, the second seat 
from the front, is a short old man with green 
spectacles; he has evidently seen not less than 
eighty summers, and though his heavy brown 
wig conceals grey hairs, it cannot smooth out 
the furrows from his withered cheeks. This 
is Lord Lyndhurst, of American birth, but of 
high standing among the British peerage, 
having won, as every body knows, a world- 
wide fame as among the first of Eoglish states- 
men, and having himself twice sat on that 
Woolsack as Lord Chancellor. 

As we are in our places early, we have the 
opportunity of scrutinizing the Lords as they 
come in, and upon the whole I[ like them, not 
because of any thing specially lordly or dis- 
tingué in their appearance, but, on the con- 
trary, because of their looking so much like 
good, unpretending, upright men every where 
else. There was not the slightest indication 
of stateliness or pretension, but rather a sort 
of indifference, as if they thought their posi- 
tion too well known and established to admit 
of the don't touch me, stand at arms’ length 
airiness so characteristic of the parvenue vul- 
garism of America. These lords have not 


I must say, however, to. 


| who occupied the seat in front. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


the slightest idca that it is necessary for them | 
to put on a great amount of ewell, in order to 
let it be known who and what they are. 
Many of them have much the appearance and 
the air of old Virginia country farmers, whilst 
some of the young ones, I am sorry to say, 
have a tolerably strong touch of the rowdy. 
But nobility as they are, I am sorry to say 
these gentlemen sit with their hats on, and 
loll and lounge about in postures not provided 
for in Chesterfield. They meet at four o’clock, 
P.M. About half-past six, and from that to 
eight or after, the attendance is very thin, be- 
cause of their strengthening themselves witha 
good dinner. There is a dining saloon in the 
Parliament Houses, and many of them go there. 
After dinner the benches fill up, and they 
then sit until midnight, if necessary; and in 
case of a very interesting and important de- 
bate, they continue their sessions until next 
morning. Their approbation of a speaker’s 
sentiments is usually manffested by the rapid 
utterance of “Hear, hear,’? sounding very 
much as if they said “Yah, yub,” and when 
coming from a number of them, resembling 
not a little the quacking of a flock of ducks. 
In the gallery, in the eeat just in front of us, 
is a large corps of reporters, each of whom 
takes notes for a short time, and then gives 
place to another—retiring, I suppose, to write 
out what he has taken down, and despatch it 
to the printers, for the next morning’s paper. 
I should think it would be somewhat difficult 
to avoid breaking the thread of a speaker’s 
discourse. | 

Lord Lyndhurst was the chief speaker of 
this evening, and on a most important sub- 
ject, the inadequacy of the British Navy for 
the protection of England, especially against 
a neighbouring foe. Ie did not hesitate to 
express his apprehensions as to the designs of 
France, and especially as to those of the mys- 
terious man who now occupies the French 
throne. He spoke deliberately and distinctly; 
and, notwithstanding his advanced age, was 
one of the best speakers I have heard in Eng- 
land. He has very little of that painful 
stammering and hesitation which is so charac- 
teristic of Parliamentary oratory, and uses 
language with remarkable propriety and force. 
He referred to numerous statistics and authori- 
ties which were handed to him by a friend 
He was lis- 
tened to throughout hiselung speech with 
great attention. . 

On his taking his seat, the floor was occu- 
pied by the Duke of Sommerset, first Lord of 
the Admiralty, a thin, genteel-looking man, 
but with nothing to indicate special intelli- 
gence. He attempted to reply to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, but hesitated, and hemmed, and hawed 
so much, that he could not be listened to with 
much pleasure. As for the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who spoke sometime after, I thought 
he certainly would have come to a dead halt. 


Certainly he is not gifted with fluency of 


speech, whatever other blessings may have 
been bestowed upon him. Poor man, he had 
to stop and resort over and over again to the 
favourite parliamentary oratorical expletive 
‘‘agh”—‘‘a-agh.” One of our American 
party insisted upon it that the Philadelphia 
Sansom Street Noonday Prayer-meeting ora- 
tory is a long ways ahead of that of the House 
of Lords. 

By the way, I have been paying some little 
attention to the English pronunciation of our 
tongue. I notice that these lords, as well as 
others of the higher classes, pronounce the 
“q@” broad in such words as “ after,” ‘ grass,” 
“half,” &., and in the last syllable of ‘‘com- 
mand,” &¢. In this they are no doubt right. 
But what shall we say of them when, after 
so much ridicule of Americanisms by their 
tourists and other authors, we hear them 
almost uniformly dropping the “g”’ at the end 
of words ending with ing, and saying “‘read- 
in,” “speakin,”’ of their saying ward for 
‘‘word,” interfaah for “interfere,” persons for 
‘“‘nersons;” and uttering other sounds equally 
at variance with the proprieties of her Ma- 
jesty’s English. The dropping the final “ g” 
seems to be universal. . People in what is 
regarded the best society are as much given 
tu it as any others. 

This is another digression, however, into 
which. I have been drawn by listening to 
these English peers, who are sometimes re- 
garded as a sort of authority in such mat- 
ters. Among the speakers of the evening 
were Lord Hardwicke, a former First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and now an Admiral, Lord 
Stanley of Alderney, and Lord Colchester. 
But, as already intimated, the display of_ora- 
tory was by no means brilliant, though it is 
very possible that with their colloquial and 
blundering style, the British legislators do 
better for the interests committed to their 
charge than do our windy, spread-eagle legis- 
lators. I cannot but say, however, that this 
whole thing of a House of Lords—a set of 
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men who by mere virtue of birth, and with- | 


out respect to qualifications, are authorized to 
leSislate for the people—that the whole thing 
is an excrescence on the British Constitution 
which, sooner or later, must necessarily be 
sloughed off. It is getting too late in the day 
in England for that sort of prerogative much 
longer to hold sway. The change may be 
brought about slowly, but the present ideas of 
the English people are bound ultimately to 
demand a representation chosen by the will 
of those who are represented. 

A week or two after the foregoing night in 
the Iqouse of Lords, I found my way to the 
IIouse of Commons. The general arrange- 
ment of both halls is the same, the latter 
being somewhat the larger, though still small. 
To my surprise, the gallery seats this evening 
were quite crowded, even from the beginning. 
The solution of this appeared in the subse- 
quent discussion, which was upon some ques. 
tion as to licensing wine and beer-selling 
shops. This had drawn together the gentry 
of that class, their rights, as they of course 
supposed, being more or less involved. A 
more unattractive company I have not met on 
this side the ocean. Indeed, they are the only 
positively rude people I have encountered. 
Some of them evidently belong to the class 
known, I believe, in their technical parlance 
as “tho b’hoys.” They were so much ab- 
sorbed with the discussion, and with their 
slang talk about it, that I could get nothing 
out of them as to the names of the speakers, 
or any thing else. Even the heretofore infal- 
lible argument, “I am an American,” failed 
forthe first time here. Mr. Gladstone spoke 
repeatedly in explanation and defence of his 
bill, and is the most pleasant speaker I have 
listened to in either House—ready, self-pos- 
sessed, clear, and having a very good ad- 
dress. He did not once say, ‘‘ Ah, agh, tho 
gentlemen, agh, was sayin, agh,” but went 
right on, fluently and. gracefully, giving his 
views and the reasons therefor. D’Israeli, 
however, was not much interested either with 
the speakers or the topic, as most of the 
time he had his hat drawn down over his 
eyes, and seemed to be asleep. Lord Palmer- 
ston was apparently also in the arms of Mor- 
pheus. I had almost forgotten to say that 
there is a place assigned for ladies up near the 
ceiling, and shut in by a close grating. Are 
these gentlemen afraid of their bright eyes? 

If any one desires to get a glimpse of Eng- 
lish wealth and rank without much trouble; 
let him go to Hyde Park from four to six 
o’clock in the afternoon, during what is known 
as the London “season.” This Park, which 
embraces not far from five hundred acres, is 
not only kept in the usua' form of pleasure 
grounds, but much of it looks like extensive 
fields, on which, too, focks of sheep are graz- 
ing. I suppose the object is, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to treat the poor pent up city people to 
a little of the country. In this Park is also a 
serpentine river, with bridges, swans, and 
other aquatic matters, a road for equestrians, 
and another for carriages. In the last-men- 
tioned the display to a stranger is really daz- 
ziing. The nobility, gentry, and carriage- 
keeping public, with their varied and hand- 
some equipages, splendid horses, and liveried 
coachmen and footmen, with one accord turn 
out. And to complete the pageant, the Queen 
herself usually drives here on pleasant even- 
ings. It is a brilliant spectacle, and probably 
one of the most innocent modes which many 
of these titled people have for ‘killing time.” 
It certainly gives a stranger a very vivid idea 
of the wealth and style of England. 

As we are in Hyde Park, let us proceed a 


little further to another of these great “lungs” 
of London—Regent’s Park, equal in extent, or 
perhaps a little larger, than that just men- 
tioned. It is quite a plantation, and would 
make some eight or ten New England farms. 
Our present errand is to the Zoological Gar- 
dens, which occupy a part of the Park. To 
me this is one of the most attractive of all the 
London sights. It, of course, embraces a fine 
collection of animals, birds, reptiles, and every 
thing else attainable in the four quarters of 
the globe—in the waters and out of the waters. 
Each, tuo, is provided for, as far as practicable, 
after his habits. They are not all pent up in 
cages, but ranged about, where they are not 
too ferocious in enclosures under the trees. 
Ponds, with artificial caverns are provided for 
aquatic animals, whilst giraffes, elephants, 
zebras, and the like have stables, to which ca- 
pacious lots are attached. It is, of course, a 
most interesting exhibition, and a good place 
to study natural history. 


After completing our explorations of the 


Gardens, I took a little time to admire the 
Park. There it lay, with its five hundred 
acres, in the midst of London, its grassy, un- 
dulating surface, with here and there a clump 
of trees, reminding one of some of our,Ame- 
rican prairies. Flocks of sheep are scattered 
over it, and here and there a pedestrian is 
strolling along like some one who had gone 
out to meditate in the fields. Birds are twit- 
tering and hopping about as fearlessly as if 
none could ever harm them. Ilere is nature 
—so peaceful, so refreshing, and so in contrast 
with that mighty, rushing, bustling hive of 
human beings, whose roar, even at this quiet 
spot, can be heard like the thunders of Nia- 
gara. It is a great mercy to those millions 
amongst their narrow streets, confined houses, 
and noxious atmosphere that they can come 
out to these great parks and get a glimpse of 
nature, and snuff a breath of pure air. The 
quiet of these rural-like scenes, too, is so fa- 
vourable to healthful reflection that one might 
think much wisdom would be learned here by 
thinking how soon that roar and bustle will 
be so far removed that it shall be heard no 
more for ever. 

From any thing so refreshingly natural as 
is this rus in urbe, it is rather a violent transi- 
tion to pass to Madame Tussaud’s celebrated 
wax exhibition, and yet we spent very plea- 
santly there the evening of the same day we 
had been at the Zoological entertainment. I 
do not, by any means, intend to test the read- 
er’s patience by an attempt at a description of 
this unique collection of celebrities. Suffice 
it to say that it affords a very agreeable place 
to pass an evening. The rooms present a gay 
spectacle as you enter them—brilliantly light- 
ed, a band of music playing, and crowded, as 
they are, with crowned heads, statesmen, mili- 
tary heroes, belles and beauties, all in full 
dress, looking their best. Some of these coun- 
terfeits of life are so truthful that they are 
often taken for real living men and women. 
Cobbett’s effigy, for instance, has not unfre- 
quently been politely asked for a pinch from 
that snuff box it holds in its hand, and Madame 
Tuesaud’s, with its old-fashioned dress and 
bonnet, is perhaps as often mistaken for a 
plain looking little old lady, lost in admira- 
tion at the spectacle. Our own country, too, 
is not without its representatives, and I am 
pleased to say that there are not two finer 
looking men in the whole collection than 
George Wushington and James Buchanan. 

L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


COMMENCEMENT AT LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE. 


Easton, Pa., July 27, 1860. 

Messers. Lditurs— The exercises con- 
nected with the Commencement at Lafayette 
College were inaugurated on Sabbath, July 
22d, by a sermon from the Rev. William 
Henry Green, D.D., of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. His text was Josh. i. 2, 
from which he preached a powerful and ap- 
propriate discourse. At the close of the 
sermon, Dr. McPhail, the President of the 
College, made a short address to the Senior 
Class. In the evening of the same day, 
Dr. Thompson, of Academica, Pa., 
delivered an earnest and able sermon before 
the Brainerd Society. On Monday, the 234d, 
the Junior Exhibition took place, and was 
highly creditable to the young gentlemen 
who took part in it. On Tuesday, the 2-4th, 
Col. William C. Alexander, of Princeton, 
New Jersey, delivered the Address before 
the Literary Societies, and fully sustained 
his brilliant reputation. 

The following day, (Wednesday, 25th,) 
the regular Commencement Hxercises took 
place, when, in addition to the usual speeches 
trom the Senior Class, there were a pocm 
and an oration delivered by two members of 
the class of 1857. 

One College Commencement so much re- 
sembles another, that one teels like apolo- 
gizing for noticing any except the first one 
of the season, more than that—the proces- 
sion was large, the music good, the stage 
filled with Honourables, the speaking eredit- 
able, the honorary degrees bestowed very 
properly on some, and not so on others, and 
that the delighted audience retired in the 
best of humors. But this would not tell 
all that the readers of the Presbyterian 
ought to know concerning the Commence- 
ment at Lafayette. The College is under 
the care of the Synod of Philadelphia, and 
its ministers, ruling elders, and people ought 
to know its condition. Tor the first time in 
sume years there was no Committee of Sy- 
nod present with the Trustees. They would 
doubtless have been here had their attend- 
ance been practicable. Should not the 
Synod, by appointing alternates, render 
such a failure impossible? 

The general appearance of the students 
impresses one very favourably, and the tone 
of morality in their speeches indicates that 
their priaciples, at least, are sound. These 
prepare us to receive implicitly the state- 
ment of the Faculty, ‘‘ that during the last 
two sessions there has not been occasion, in 
a single instance, to resort to even the first 
stage of discipline.’”’? A pleasant state of 
things must exist when such a report can 
be officially and truthfully made. 

What think you, Messrs. Editors, of Com- 
mencement exercises continuing for four 
hours without the hum of conversation, or 
any stamping or clapping after the speeches? 
We had this at Haston. The assembly de- 
serve all credit. They were awake to all 
‘‘the cutes’’ in the orations, (and there were 
many of these,) but they did not transcend 
the bounds defined by the President in his 
courteous request. ‘his is a great reform 
on the part of the audience, and should be 
met by a corresponding reform on the part 
of the College, securing short speeches, pro- 
nounced distinctly, and audible in all parts 


-of the house, and intermissions allowing 


changes of posture and conversation ; for, to 
ask an audience, made up of friends who 
have not met for years, and of young per- 
sons, to sit quiet for four hours, straining 
their ears to catch the feeble sounds, and 
after all losing half, is requiring too much. 
The Trustees have resolved to endow the 
Professorship of Langaages. This step is 
rendered necessary because of the annual 
deficit in the current expenses, and because 
the Chair is now vacant, and it is unadvisa- 
ble to ask any one to fill it unless he can be 
remunerated for his services. It is hoped 
that when this plan is submitted to the 
Synod it will meet with a cordial response, 
and that this pressing want will be promptly 
supplied. Let the Synod know that a 
living, growing child has increasing wants. 
It will gratify the friends of the College 
to learn that a gentleman, whose modesty is 
equalled by his munificence, has presented 
to the Institution an excellent telescope, 
and promised to erect, at his own expense, 
an observatory on the College grounds. 
Under the care of the President, who is 
gifted with uncommon powers of govern- 
ment, and the present corps of learned Pro- 
fessors and able teachers, the Institution 
bids fair to repay all the toils, and gifts, 
and anxieties of its friends by its increasing 
reputation and usefulness. N. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A FUNERAL ADDRESS 


Delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Burlington, New Jersey, on the 
30th of July, 1860, on the occasion of 
the funeral of the Rev. Cortlandt Van 
Rensselaer, D.D., by the Rev. Charles 
Ilodge, D. D. 


The déath of CortLanpt Van RENSSELAER, 


has sent a wave of surrow over our whole land. 
There is scarcely a congregation in our wide- 
ly extended Church in which his loss will not 
be felt as a calamity. His official duties 
brought him into contact with almost every 
Presbytery, and demanded his presence at 
every General Assembly, while his personal 
qualities secured the confidence and love of 
all who were thus brought to know bim. It 
is not, therefore, unaccountable that the rela- 
tion which he sustained to our Church was 
altogether peculiar. Of our nearly three 
thousand ministers, there is not one who was 
the object of 80 much personal confidence 
and affection; not one whose face was familiar 
to so many persons, or who had effected a 
lodgment in so many hearts. Our last Gen- 
eral Assembly, embracing more than three 
hundred members, gathered from every State 
of the Union, (excepting three) addressed a 
letter to Dr. Van Rensselaer, then upon his 
dying bed, expressing their sorrows for his 
atiction, and their high estimate of his worth 
and services. ‘That letter was heard in the 
midst of tears and sighs. It was adopted by 
the whole Assembly rising to their feet, when 
the oldest minister present gave utterance in 
prayer to the feelings which swelled every 
heart. This is an incident unprecedented in 
our history. No other man was ever so hon- 
oured. It was a tribute not to greatness but 
to goodness. It was rendered cordially; no 
man faltered in his assent; no man doubted 
that it was a well-earned testimony to a be- 
loved and faithful servant of the Church. We 
do not, however, assert any exclusive denomi- 
national claim to our lamented brother; nor 
do we assume that sorrow for his loss is con- 
fined to the members of his own communion. 
Ife was a Catholic Christian. Ile embraced 
in his love all the fullowers of our common 
Lord, and in return, all classes of Christians 
to whom he was known regarded him with 
affectionate confidence, and mingle their tears 
with ours over his grave. No trait of his 
character was more conspicuous, as this com- 
munity can testify, than this genuine catho- 
licity. He loved his Saviour’s image wher- 
ever he caught its reflection. 

Our lamented brother was the son of the 
IIlon. Stephen Van Rensselaer and Cornelia 
Paterson. ‘These are historical names, the 
one in New York, the other in New Jersey. 
Ife was born in the city of Albany, May 
25th, 1808. IZe graduated at Yale College in 
1827. Ie was admitted to the bar in his 
native State in 1830. The same year, having 
decided to devote his life to the work of the 
ministry, he entered the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, New Jersey. He was ordained 
to the sacred office in 1835, and commenced 
his ministry in preaching to the coloured 
population in Virginia. Cireumstances_ be- 
yond his own control, constrained him to 
leave that chosen field of labour, and in 1837 
he was installed the pastor of this church.* 
In 1847 he was chosen Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and principal executive officer of the 


Board of Education, under the General As- 


sembly of the Presbyterian Church, in which 
service he continued to the end of his labori- 
ous life. This is a brief record of the more 
important dates in his professional history. 
The details of his inward and outward life 
cannot, of course, be expected on this occa- 
sion. 

The word which spontaneously rises to every 
lip in the contemplation of the character and 
lite of our departed brother, is but the echo of 
those from the lips of Christ, which we are all 
assured greeted his disembodied spirit—‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

The word good is used in manifold senses, 
but they all fall under two heads: first, that 
is good which is what God designed it to be; 
which has the qualities or attributes which fit 
it for its appointed sphere. In that sense, all 
creatures, animate and inanimate, rational and 
irrational, as they proceeded from the hand 
of God, were pronounced very good. But, 
secondly, good means suitable, agreeable, use- 
ful, or beneficent. Thus we say, a good tree, 
good fruit, good works, a good man. That is 
good which does good. In the absolute sense 
of the word, that only is good which is free, 
not only from defect, buc from limitation. 
The Infinite alone is good. Therefore, as our 
Lord says, ‘‘ there is none good but one—that is 
God.” He only is good essentially, immutably, 
and infinitely; and he only is the ultimate and 
original source of all goodness to be found in 
creatures. ‘This infinite or absolute goodness 
appeared on earth, clothed in a pure humani- 
ty, and now exalted to celestial beauty and 
glory. 
declaration, thgf God only is absolutely good 
in himself, and the source of goodness in all 
others, we may, in accordance with scriptural 
language, speak of a man as good who is 
measurably in himself what he ought to be, 
and who does good to others; who has not 
self for his object; but who sacrifices self for 
the improvement or happiness of his fellow- 
men. In this sense, Cortlandt Van Rensselaer 
was pre-eminently good. Ie was a good son 
and brother; a good husband and father; a 
good citizen, neighbour, and friend; a good 
minister, and a good Christian. A man who 
sustains weil all these relations, who so acts in 
them all as to make himself a source of im- 
provement and happiness to those with whom 
he is connected, may well be called a good 
man. Such are the infirmities of natural dis- 
position in most men—such the weakness of 
the principle of grace, that it is rare that even 
sincere Christians can be called good in this 
wide sense of the word. They are good in 
that they strive to keep the commandments of 
God, and in that they feel the power of the 
truth. They are good God-ward rather than 
inan-ward. They are not good in the sense of 
being amiable, kind, beneficent. They are not 
centres whence good radiates; they are not the 
dispensers of happiness in the spheres in 
which they move. They are often selfish, 
irascible, penurious, or unfeeling. Such men 
may be saved, but as by fire. It is nocommon 
praise, therefore, when we say Cortlandt Van 
Rensselaer was a good man; right in himself, 
and a source of goud to all about him. 

He was faithful as well as good. This, 
again, is a word of wide import. He is faith- 
ful who exercises faith, or is a believer; as 
when we speak of the faithful; who is worthy 


of faith, as when itis said, God is faithful; 


and who manifests fidelity in the discharge of 
duty, as when we speak of a faithful servant. 
Dr. Van Rensselaer was faithful because he 
had faith, that greatest gift of God to man. 
He believed God’s word. Ile held that great 
Augustinian system of doctrine therein re- 
vealed, which underlies the religion of the 
Church. JLle bad his full share of inward 
eonfliet—that conflict which arises from the 
difficulty of reconciling the teachings of the 
Spirit in his word and in the hearts of his 
people, with the conclusions of natural reason. 
But he came off a victor in that struggle, and 
learned how to bring down every proud 
thought and every high imagination to the 
obedience of the faith. Much as true Chris- 
tians may appear to differ in this theology, 
they all agree in their religion, and their reli- 
gion is only the subjective effect of the same 
glorious truths objectively revealed in the 
word, which truths, therefore, all the true 
children of God really embrace. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, on which the 
whole scheme of redemption is founded; the 
doctrine of the supreme divinity and perfect 
humanity of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 


great object of Christian faith and worship; 


the doctrine of the native depravity and help- 
lessness of fallen man; of gratuitous accept- 
ance with God through the righteousness of 
Christ; of regeneration and sanctification by 
the power of the Holy Ghost; the doctrine 
that God is a sovereign, working all things 
after the counsel of his own will; that salva- 
tion is a matter of grace in its inception, pro- 
gress, and consummation; the doctrine of the 
communion of saints, the resurrection of the 
body, and eternal judgment. These are doc- 
trines which, however they be wrought up 
into systems of theology, constitute the basis 
of the religious experience of all true Chris- 
tians of every name and denomination. To 
these doctrines our brother was faithful—sin- 
cerely believing them, openly professing them 
and proclaiming them from the pulpit and the 
press from the beginning to the end of his pro- 
fessional life. He was no less faithful to his 
principles—always ready to declare them, 
never forsaking them fur any consideration of 
expediency, so that he could always be relied 
upon. No one was ever disappointed in look- 
ing for his support in behalf of any principle 
or measure to which he stood.committed. He 
was faithful also to all his obligations—in the 
cultivation of his talents, in the employment 
of his time, turning every day to account, in 
the use of his wealth, avoiding all expenses 
for personal habits, living unostentatiously, 
distributing to every good enterprise, dispens- 


* First Presbyterian Church, Burlington, New 
Jersey. 


Recognizing the truth of our Lord’s. 


letting his left hand know what his right did. 
No attribute of Dr. Van Rensselaer’s character 
was more conspicuous than his fidelity. He was 
u thoroughly sincere, honest, reliable, consci- 
entious man, incapable of any dishonourable 
underhanded course of action, true to his 
principles, to his friends, and his Divine Mas- 
ter. 

IIe was in the true sense of the word a ser- 
vant. This was the favourite designation of 
the apostles. Paul called himself babituall 
the servant of Jesus Christ. He desired to be 
so regarded, and to live in accordance with 
the relation indicated by the word in its 
strongest sense. So did our departed friend, 
Ife was the servant of Christ because he was 
his property—the purchase of his bluod. He 
was not his own master; he belonged to him 
who had loved him and given himself for him. 
The will of Christ and not his own will be- 
came the authoritative rule of his life; and 
the service of Christ, the promotion of his 
kingdom and glory, the end to which he con- 
secrated all his energies. This service com- 
prehended every thing—the homage of the 
understanding, the suljection of the con- 
science, the devotion of the heart, and the 
conduct of the life. Not merely religious du- 
ties, but all moral and social duties, are in- 
cluded in this service, for we are required to 
be subject unto men, to be truthful, pure, and 
benevolent, not as men-pleasers, but as serv- 
ing the Lord. 

In this service Dr. Van Rensselaer was 
indefatigable. He was one of the hardest 
working men in the Church. He worked 
incessantly, even in the railroad car and 
the steamboat; siteing at the board of the 
Directors or of the Trustees, when nothing 
important demanded his attention, you would 
find him busily employed, writing letters, 
making extracts from books, or taking notes 
for future use. Ie gave himself far tuo little 
rest. When he assumed the conduct of the 
Board of Education, its operations were con- 
fined to the support of candidates for the min- 
istry. ILe probably increased his labours four- 
fold by including the organization and support 
of parochial schools, Presbyterial academies, 
and Synodical colleges. Not content with all 
this, he laboured incessantly with his pen. 
IIe published an annual volume of addresses 
and discourses on the general subject of edu- 
cation; he originated and conducted a month- 
ly magazine, a work in itself almost enough 
to fill the hands of one person. Ile was con- 
stantly called upon to preach or to deliver 
public lectures in furtherance of the great 
cause in which he was embarked. All this 
service was rendered not only gratuitously, 
but at a large and constant pecuniary sacri- 
fice. This activity continued to the last. 
When unable to leave his house, or even his 
bed, or to hold his pen, he still dictated, and 
employed the last remnants of his life and 
strength in devising or recommending works 
of general utility. Me was, therefore, truly a 
servant, a good and faithful servant, and he 
has now ceased from his labours and entered 
into the joy of the Lord. ~ 

The souls of believers at death, being made 
perfect in holiness, do immediately pass into 
glory, and their bodies being still united to 
Christ, do rest in the grave unto the resurrec- 
tion. Such is the doctrine of our Lord. He 
tells us that Abrabam, Isaac, and Jacob are 
now alive, because God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living. Lazarus, he tells us, 
was, at death, carried by angels to Abraham’s 
bosom, and was there perfectly blessed. He 
said to the thief on the cross, ‘‘ This day shalt 


Paul tells us, is the third heavens. The Apos- 
tle also teaches us that when the earthly house 
of this tabernacle is dissulved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens; and that he desired 
to be absent from the body, and present with 
the Lord. But presence with the Lord is the 
believer’s heaven; it is the highest conception 
he can form of blessedness; it is all that his 
soul desires. The state, therefore, which in- 
tervenes between death and the resurrection 
is not a state of unconsciousness. It is a state 
of complete glory and blessedness; complete, 
in the sense of being as great as the condition 
of a disembodied spirit 1s suceptible. There 
is to bea higher state, when Christ shall come 
a second time without sin unto salvation, when 
the dead in Christ shall rise first, and their 
bodies fashioned after his glorious body. It 
is a great consolation to Christians to know 
that those who depart in faith do thus imme- 
diately enter into the joy of the Lord. 

The joy of the Lord is not that joy which he 
gives, but it is his joy—that which the Lord 
himself possesses. ‘The Bible teaches us that 
Christ and his people are one—one in the 
sense in which Adam and his posterity, a vine 
and its branches, the head and members of the 
human body, are one. This union is threefold. 
There is a federal or covenant union, founded 
on the counsels of eternity, in virtue of which 
Christ is the head and representative of his 
people; there is a vital union arising from the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, which is the 
Spirit of Christ, and there is a voluntary con- 
scious union by faith. Those who are united 
to Christ as to be one with him, are so in such 
sense that his death is their death, his resurrec- 
tion is their resurrection, and his exaltation 
and glorification is theirs. They are to sit with 
him in heavenly places. They are to reign 
with him. They are to be glorified together. 
The glory, says our blessed Lord to the eternal 
Father, which thou hast given me I have given 
them. In the second chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the Apostle teaches us that the 
dominion promised to man, to which the 
Psalmist refers when he says, Thou hast put 
all things under his feet, has no limitation, 
God himself excepted; that in the person of 
Christ, and in union with him his people are 
to be exalted to universal dominion. They 
are to reign with Christ. Know ye not, says 
Paul, that we are to judge angels. ‘The joy, 
therefore, into which our brother has entered 
is the inconceivable glory which the Lord has. 
It is, | 
1. The joy of victory. Christ assumed our 
nature in order that he might, by death, de- 
stroy him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil. Ile came into the world, as he 
himself says, to destroy the works of the devil. 
Ife conquered all his and our enemies on the 
cross; and as he rose all the angelic hosts 
shouted for joy, and said, ‘Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of glory shall 
come in.” In this victory all his people sbare. 
They escape as a bird out of the hand of the 
fowler. They are delivered from the power of 
Satan; he can no longer tempt, afflict, much 
less destroy. They are freed from the con- 
demnation of the law; they have escaped from 
the wrath to come. They are victors, not only 
over Satan’s power, but, so to speak, through 
Christ’s blood, over God’s justice. They are 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, 
from the power of. indwelling sin, from an 
evil heart of unbelief. They are more than 
conquerors, through Him who loved them. The 
highest earthly joy is that of. the conqueror, 
when life, country, liberty, every thing has 
been at stake. But the exultation which fills 
the heart of the humblest believer, who feels 
himself at last a conqueror in the struggling 
for his soul over death and hell, can never be 
imagined until it isexperienced. This triumph, 
and its consequent joy, into which the believer 
enters at dexth, is, however, not merely a 
triumph over his own spiritual enemies—the 
prize achieved is not merely his personal sal- 
-vyation—it is the triumph of light over dark- 
ness, of Christ over Satan, of the kingdom of 
God over the kingdom of Satan. It is a vic- 
tory, the glorious consequences of which are 
-to fill immensity and eternity. O, what a joy 
is that in which the believer enters when his 
soul rises from the field of conflict bere, and 
joins the victorious hosts above! 

2. The joy of the Lord is the joy of perfec- 
tion. It became him through whor are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bring- 
ing many souls unto glory, to make the Cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ing. This perfection to which Christ attained 
was the completion of the work of redemption 
for his people. The perfection to which his 
people attain is the completion of the work of 
redemption in themselves. It is restoration to 
the image of God. It isthe perfection of their 
whole nature, including perfect knowledge. 
Now we see as through a glass darkly; then 
shall we see face to face. Now we know in 
part; then we shall know even as we are 
known. A perfectly unclouded intellect, ex- 
panded to its fullest capacity, and filled with 
all knowledge, is one element of that perfec- 
tion on which the believer enters at death. 
It is also a perfection in holiness, not only 
negative in entire freedom from sin, but posi- 
tive in the highest exercise of all holy affec- 
tions. It is a perfection of reconciliation and 
communion with God. ‘The soul is filled with 
his fulness. It is filled with God. It is ad- 
mitted fo the beatific vision, to the unveiled 
manifestation of his glory, and to the unlimited 
communication and assurance of his love, 
These are words which neither you nor I can 
understand. ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, the things which God hath 
prepared for those who love him.” Beloved, 
we know not what we shall be; but we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is. 

3. The joy of the Lord is, as we have seen, 
a joy of dominion. He has received a name 
which is above every name. He is exalted 


above all principalities, and thrones, and do- 


ing his charities abundantly, but silently, not | 


thou be with mein Paradise.””’ And Paradise, } 
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minion. To him every knee shall bow, -of 
things in heaven, and things on earth, and 
things under the earth. Of his dominion. 
there is neither limit nor end. It is an ever- 
lasting kingdom. In this dominion his peo- 
ple share. Into the joy of this sovereignty 
they enter. What this means we need not 
care to know. It is enough that it means 
more than tongue can tell or heart conceive; 
that it includes glory, honour, and immortali- 
ty; that it implies the constant, beneficent, - 
and beatifying exercise of all our powers in 
the promotion of the highest glory of our Re- 
deemer, the highest good of his kingdom. 

_ Cortland Van Renssalaer has, then, entered 
into all this joy! QO! couldst thou’shed one 
beam of thy present glory on our tear-dimmed 
eyes, they would be dimmed no longer. They 
would be radiant with something of thy own 
brightness. Let us comfort ourselves with 
these words. Those who sleep in Jesus are 
with Jesus, The death of such a man is, in- 
deed, to his family, to his friends, and to the 
Church, an irreparable loss. It is a great 
calamity, and it must be felt and grieved over 
as such as long as we live. But our sorrow 
should be moderated, elevated, and sanctified 
by the remembrance of what, by the grace of 
God, he was and did, and by the consideration 
of what, by that same grace, he now is. The 
more we turn our minds and hearts toward 
heaven, the more shall we be reconciled to 
the increasing desolations around us on earth. 

Let those of us who profess. to be the ser- 
vants of Christ, see to it that we are good 
and faithful. The name, or even the reputa- 
tion will avail us little. If we are ever to 
enter into the joy of our Lord, we must be his 
servants, we must feel that we are not our 
own, that we belong to Christ. Ilis will must 
control our conduct. It must be truly our 
purpose in life, not merely to live, not to ad- 
vance our own interests or honour; we must 
sincerely live and labour for him. Otherwise, 
we shall see many come from the north, and 
the south, and enter into the joy of our Lord, 
and we ourselves be cast out. As far as we 
are concerned, there are two things which 
this sad occasion should impress deeply upon 
our hearts. The one is, the unprofitableness | 
of our past lives. ‘How little have we done! 
Ilow have we failed in the character of good 
and faithful servants! The other is, the un- 
speakable importance of the time which may 
still be allotted to us. If we have as yet done 
little, so much more is it necessary that we re- 
double our diligence in the future. Let us 
turn away from the grave of our honoured 
brother, humbled for the past, but animated 
with new zeal in the service of that Divine 
Master who admits the lowest of his faithful 
servants into his own abounding joy. 

Every one here present must ask himself 
the question, “What shall it profit a man 
should he gain the whole world, and yet lose 
his own soul?” Who would not rather live 
the most self-denying life, if he could only die 
the death of the righteous, rather than be 
clothed in purple, and fare sumptuously every 
day? The utter folly of living for ourselves 
or for the world, if it is learnt any where, may 
be learned here. Be persuaded, then, my 
hearers, to give yourselves to Christ. You 
can do nothing to merit his favour, much less 
to merit heaven. But he will give you heaven 
as a gratuity, if you will only give him your 
hearts; if you believe his gospel, enrull your- 
selves among his true worshippers, and devote 
yourselves, out of love, to his service. 


Proceedings of the Board of Education. 


At a special meeting of the Presbyterian Board 
of Education, held on the 27th ult., James Dune 
lap, Esq., one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair, 
and the Rev. Robert Watts, Secretary, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions, otlered by the 
Rev. Mr, Watts, were adopted, viz: 

Whereas, The Board of Education having re- 
ceived intelligence of the decease of their late 
beloved Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. Cort- 
landt Van Rensselaer, D.D., at his residence in 
Burlington, New Jersey, and being specially con- 
in reference to this heavy aflliction, there- 
ore 
Resolved, 1. That it is with deep sorrow they 
have heard of this bereavement—a bereavement 
which, in its painfully apprehended approach, 
has filled their hearts with sadness, and which 
now, in its actual occurrence, has produced a feel- 
ing of still deeper grief, and a still keener sense 
of loss. 

Resolved, 2. That the Board hereby make record 
of their gratitude to God for his goodness in be- 
stowing upon the Church and the cause ‘of Educa- 
tion one so highly gifted, and in sparing him un- 
til he had aroused the Church to a right estimate 
of the interests at stake in the Christian training 
of her beloved youth. 

Resolved, 3. That whilst the Board acutely feel 
and mourn their loss, they bow submissively and | 
with acquiescence to the sovereign will of the All- 
wise Redeemer, recognizing his right to order all 
the affairs of his Church according to the counsel 
of his own will, and acknowledging his grace and 
faithfulness to his servant in the abounding con- 
solations and unwavering assurance wherewith he 
filled his heart through all the vicissitudes of a 
wasting disease, and in the tender compassion 
wherewith he at length so gently unlocked the 
earthly tenement. 

Resolved, 4. That this Board tender their kind- 
est, deepest sympathies to the bereaved wife and 
family of their departed brother, and that they be 
furnished with a copy of these resolutions. 

Resolved, 5. That the Board will, in a body, at- 
tend the funeral services, to be held at Burlington, 
and that a committee, consisting of Rev. William 
S. Plumer, D.D., John C. Backus, D.D., Rev. Ro- 
bert Watts, Hon. George Sharswood, and James 
Dunlap, Esq., be deputed to accompany the be- 
loved dust to its resting place in the family vault 
at Albany. James Dunwap, Vice-President. 

Rosert Warts, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ANOTHER MINISTER DEPARTED. 


The Rev. Joseph C. Foster of Red Mills, 
Putnam county, New York, died at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on the afternoon of July 23d. 
He reached this place on Saturday, July 
14th, and had come hither hoping to im- 
prove his declining health. But he came 
too late. The journey well nigh exhausted 
his little remaining strength. He rapidly 
failed after he reached here, and fell asleep 
in Jesus on the ninth day after his arrival. — 

Mr. Foster was a graduate of Williams 
College, and of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. [is theological course was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1852. Le was li- 
censed and ordained by the Presbytery of 
Bedford. Some estimate of his chardcter 
and ability may be formed from the fact 
that he occupied, with great acceptance, for 
nearly a year, the pulpit of the church in 
which he had been brought up—the church 
of Carmel, New York. 

Before closing his labours there, partly 
with a view of improving his health, he 
made a tour of several mouths through por- 
tions of Great Britain and Murope in com- 
pany with the late Rev. Mr. Livingston, 
formerly of Philadelphia. 

His first and only settlement as a pastor 
was over the church of Red Mills, Putnam 
county, New York. He commenced his* 
labours in the latter part of 1854, and con- 
tinued to be the pastor until April, 1859. 
During the three past years his health was 
far from good, obliging him at times to de- 
sist from all labour. His love of preaching, 
the strong attachment of his people, and 
their -reluctance to part with him as their 
pastor, retained him in that position much 
longer than a due consideration of his health 
would have allowed. He was one of those 
who would rather wear out than rust out. 
That disposition, combined with an ardent 
desire to preach the gospel, often took him 
into the pulpit when his body would scarce- 
ly sustain him through the service. He 
was highly esteemed by his brethren in the 
ministry for his modesty, Christian deport- 
ment, ability, and piety. He was an able 
and good minister of Jesus Christ. Though 
very many of his sermons were prepared in 
great weakuess of body, they eviaced fine 

wers of mind, good habits of study, and » 
pi views of truth. | 

‘To his credit let it be recorded, in these 
days when so many are eager for popularity, 
craving and seeking prominent places, that 
he sought no great things for himself, but 
was willing to labour in obscurity for his 
Master, though possessed of fine preaching 
abilities, and holding a high social position. 
Owing to his extreme weakness he was una- 
ble to converse much after his arrival here. 
But for the comfurt and satisfaction of his 
surviving friends and acquaintances it may 
be stated that he died supported by a good 
hope through Christ. He remarked to the 
writer of this, not long before he died, “ I 
should like to live longer for the sake of my 
dear wife, and that I might do more good; 
but to be with Christ is far better.” 

His afflicted widow, in company with a 
friend, left here yesterday morning with 
the lifeless remains of her husband, to be 
buried among his kindred. Sad journey! 

It may not be amiss to add to this notice 
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companies, one of them attacking the mis- 


» trembling in their houses, fearing a general mas- 


feels constrained, with all due respect for 


August 4; 1860. 


that persons afflicted with pulmonary disease 
should come tw this climate while the disease 
is in its early stages. Many who have done 
so have been greatly benefitted, and others 
restored apparently to sound bealth. But 
if the coming be deferred until the system 
is reduced, then the journey, together with 
the stimulating nature of the atmosphere, 
will hasten death instead of prolonging life. 
J. L. H. 
St, Paul, Minn., July 25, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CARD. 


The undersigned has just been officially 
informed that at the late meeting of the 
Trustees of Lafayette College there was be- 
stowed upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. He regrets to have to bring 
himeelf thus prominently before the public; 
he would not, on any account, even indi- 
rectly appear to reflect upon his brethren 
who have preferred to “quietly submit” to 
such infliction, rather than to publicly de- 
cline it; but at the same time, delicate and 
embarrassing in many ways as the process 
may be, with his long-settled views on the 
subject, holding to the good old Presbyte- 
rian doctrine of the parity of the ministry, 
and fully conscious that he is in no respect 
a teacher of diyinity (D.D.) above any of 
his fellow labourers in the pastorate, he 


the Board of Trustees, in this, the only 
practicable way that occurs to him, to re- 
turn to them the degree thus tendered, and 
to beg, as a special favour, of all his breth- 
ren and friends, that they will continue to 
address him as they have always heretofore 
done. Rosert P. DuBois. 
New London, Pa., July 27, 1860. 


Attack upon a Missionary Station on 
the African Coast. 


The West African Herald gives the par- 
ticulars of an attack by savages upon the 
town of Magbelli, near Cape Coast Castle, 
and the missionary station there, on the 
14th of June. Most of the male popula- 
tion were absent, and only the old and in- 
firm were in the town. The attacking party 
numbered about three or four hundred 
men. They divided themselves into small 


sion premises, and another the British 
traders, and thus they were scattered wher- 
ever they thought to find plunder. The 
special objects of attack were the British 
subjects, in revenge for some favours shown 
to their antagonists in a civil war now going 
on. They forcibly entered the missionary 
dwelling, and seizing the Rev. Mr. Wilt- 
shire and his wife, stripped them of nearly 
all the clothing they had. Mrs. Wiltshire 
was then tied and dragged to the water 
side, and forced into a canoe, with the in- 
tention of being carried across the river; 
but the canoe being too crowded with pri- 
soners, sunk in attempting to shove off 
from the shore. At this juncture the shots 
of a party coming to her relief were heard, 
and the savages retreated, leaving their pri- 
soners in the bush, where Mrs. Wiltshire 
was found and rescued. In the meantime, 
other parts of the town had been given up 
to plunder. Mr. Thensted, an English 
trader, was robbed of all his goods, and had 
his shirt stripped from his back. One of 
the mission boatmen was cut across the 
stomach and killed. A schoolboy, about 
eight years old, refusing to leave the mis- 
sion yard and go with the Kossohs, was’ 
killed on the spot, his head being severed 
from his body. Another of the school 
children, a little girl, was drowned, along 
with many others, in a canoe, which, from 
being too crowded with prisoners, filled and 
went down. The savages on both sides 
have hitherto respected the mission, and 
agreed to leave it unharmed. | 
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THE SYRIAN SLAUGHTERS. 


[Correspondence of the Boston Traveller. ] 


The Massacre at Deir-el-Kamer—Beirut in 
Danger. 
Berrvt, June 30. 

The state of this poor country beggars descrip- 
tion. The large towns of Zahleh and Deir-el- 
Kamer. have been put to the sword, and thou- 
sands of dead bodies lie exposed to the jackals 
and hyenas which infest that part of the moun- 
tain. - 

The news is heart-rending. Men that we knew 
have perished in this awful butchery. Widows 
and orphans are creeping slowly towards Beirut 
for safety. But alas! they will find no safety 
here. Moslems are in arms, and Christians are 


sacre. 

Even while I am writing, I am surrounded by 
multitudes of men, women, and children crying 
for protection. The house of a Frank is con- 
sidered as an asylum, and the house of every 
American is filled with despairing unfortunates. 
Beirut is now filled with Turkish troops just 
landed from a Turkish man-of-war, but what 
cénfidence can be placed in them, when their 
conduct indicates hostility to all Christians. 

Such an intense excitement prevails at this 
moment as to prevent me from finishing this 
letter. Christians have closed their shops and 
have retired to their houses, where they trem- 
blingly await the issue. Moslems are rushing 
about the town, crying—‘‘ This is the time to 
kill the Christians,” and their women and chil- 
dren are rushing about the streets, crying— 
‘*May God cut off the Christians.” It is im- 
possible for us to buy provisions, and our servants 
are rendered useless from fear. Christians have 
been beaten, and some of them severely. 

Yesterday, at the conference of the consular 
corps, the city authorities were summoned to ap- 
pear and give assurance of safety. When ques- 
tioned by the French Admiral as to the number 
of troops at his command, the Governor replied, 
««] don’t know.” The military commander was 
then summoned, and gave the same reply. 

The want of harmony and concord among t. 
naval commanders and the consuls may-fesult 
in a most serious evil. There is a want of una- 
nimity as to the propriety of landing troops for 
the protection of British and other foreign sub- 
jects. The Pasha was requested to invite the 
co-operation of the European Admirals now in 
Beirut, which he refused to do, saying he saw 
no necessity for foreign interference. ‘The con- 
suls do not believe the Turks are acting in good 
faith. 

The British and American consuls declared 
that they should invite their countrymen to take 
refuge on board the naval vessels now in the 
harbor. It is greatly to be lamented that there 
is no good Frank organization on land to co- 
operate with the forces at sea. 

Yesterday, the American consul called a mect- 
ing of Americans, warned them of their danger, 
offered his house as an asylum to all, and pro- 
posed that upon the first alarm, all Americans 
should go at once to the American printing es- 
tablishment, as the best place for mutual protec- 
tion, as it is a castle in itself, and affords ample 
facilities f@ resisting an attack, or standing a 
siege. Provisions have been placed there, and 
there is now at least an American organization. 
This step has already inspired confidence. 

What will be the result of this day’s delibera- 
tions, I know not. 

It may be that we shall all be sent on board 
the vessels before night. Another night will be 
terrible on shore. 0! happy America! would 
that thou wert not so far removed from us. 

A Turkish line-of-battle-ship arrived last 
night. Beirut may be saved, but the country 
is lost. An extract from a letter I have just 
seen, will serve as an illustration of the condi- 
tion of the large interior towns. 

«« June 22.—Deir-el-Kamer (a town of several 
thousand inhabitants) was, but is nolonger. The 
accounts from there are heart-rending beyond 
description. Were our minds not incessantly 
occupied by other and more trying matters, we 
should sicken under the burden. The dead, who 
can number them? and the wounded and orphans, 
who can tell their distress? 

‘¢Some twenty or thirty persons were left in 
the house of an American missionary, Mr. Bird, 
and a note from one of them, this morning, would 
indicate that they alone are left. The women 
and children, as yet, have not been touched. A 
few houses remain, among them is that of Mr. 
Bird, which was protected by the Druse chief. 
After to-day, Deir-el-Kamer will probably be un- 
inhabitable for seme time, from the stench of so 
many hundreds of unburied bodies.” | 

All the people of the town above referred to 
were deliberately slaughtered in cold blood, after 
they had given up their arms to the Turkish 
authorities. The Turks, after disarming them, 
turned them over to the Druses, who put them to 
the sword, aided by the Turkish soldiery! 

Our blood is congealed with horror at these 
atrocities. They occurred about twenty miles 
from Beirut. To-day these Druses are at our 
doors. The setting sun may tell a bloodier tale 
than has yet been related. The ships will bom- 
bard the town after the town is in possession of : 


these fiends; but then it can do us no good. The 
next steamer will no doubt carry you intelligence 
that Beirut has also been blotted out, and that 
much Christian blood has been spilled, or you 
may hear of a cessation of hostilities. Were it 
not that the Moslem element has been so largely 
stirred up, we might hope that the Druses were 
ready to cease their work of slaughter; but now 
the Moslems are inviting the Druses to come to 
their aid. . 

I have seen from my window the military 
Pasha going about the town trying to calm the 
tumult and disperse the crowd. This morning, 
the American missionaries reached Beirut from 
Sidon, which has so long been threatened with 
a massacre. Thesame British man-of-war which 
brought away the Americans, brought also six 
hundred refugees to Beirut. Damascus has only 
been preserved from destruction by the efforts of 
the famous Algerine chief, Abd-el-Kader, who 
has organized an efficient corps, which patrol the 
city day and night. But the alarm is very great 
even now, and letters appealing for help come by 
every mail. 


The Attack on Damascus.—The Paris Moniteur 
contains the following dispatch from the French 
naval commander in the Levant: 

Beyrovut, Wednesday, July 11. 

The attack of the Druses on the Christians at 
Damascus commenced on the evening of the 9th, 
when many men were killed, and women carried 
off for the harems. It is said the consulates were 
burnt down, with the exception of the English 
consulate. The French, Russian, and Greek Con- 
suls took refuge in the -house of Abd-el-Kader. 
The attitude of the Turkish authorities was inde- 
cisive, and was rather injurious than useful to 
the Christians. Three thousand Turkish soldiers 
arrived to-day. The fears of the Christians are 
redoubled, and the Commissioners Vely and No- 
mick are expected with impatience. 

The Paris Patrie says:—Great agitation pre- 
vails at Aleppo and at Killis. Fears were enter- 
tained for the Christian inhabitants of those 
places. The Metualis, at Balbeck, in the Pasha- 
lik of Acre, appeared very ill-disposed. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Latakia had taken 
refuge on board a French steamer, with all the 
monks of the Convent of Zlaret. The state of 
things in Syria appeared altogether to be very 
grave. The originators of the disturbance seem 
to have connections with some other points of the 
Ottoman territory. 

A dispatch from Constantinople says:—It is 
believed here that Fuad Pasha, who has left for 
Syria with sufficient land and sea forces, and who 
has full power to punish the guilty parties, will 
be able to re-establish order. 

The official Donau Zeitung says:—The Austrian 
steamer Radetski, Captain Tegethof, is about to 
proceed to Syria, to join the vessels of the other 
great Powers, and to offer protection to the Aus- 
trian subjects residing there. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 


The Rev. Dr. Thompson, Missionary of the 
American Board, writing to the New York Ob- 
server, thus speaks of the causes and probable 
results of these massacres: 

‘Ist. The European governments having 
adopted Turkey into the general family of na- 
tions, consummated their folly by deciding that 
no interference with her governmental operations 
was to be allowed. Hence, the consuls of all 
nations found themselves paralyzed by positive 
instructions forbidding them to do anything to 
arrest this mad and infernal work. , 

“Then, 2d. Beirut has been governed for the 
last few years by an old, talented, but most 
bigoted Pasha, who has managed to get the 
Christians of the Kesrawan, of Zahleh, and of 
Deir-el-Kamr into a state of semi-rebellion 
against himself, and he has been plotting their 
destruction for a Jong time. By increasing the 
ill-will between all classes, and especially by 
stirring up the hatred of the Druses towards the 
Christians, he has now succeeded. 

8d. The Christians having been now for so 
many years without any acknowledged head, 
found themselves utterly disorganized and unable 
to resist the wild onslaught of their enemies. 
Except at Zahleh, they have made no real resist- 
ance. The whole affair was driven through with 
startling rapidity. All Lebanon was in a blaze 
in one day. The Turkish Government everywhere 
assisted the Druses. 

4th. I regard the success of the Druses and 
its accompanping atrocities as their final and 
utter destruction, as a body. Never again will 
they rule over Christians. Remember that the 
scenes of cold-blooded butchery of unarmed men, 
of women, of priests, monks, and nuns, not to 
speak of the conflagrations of towns, villages, 
hamlets, churches, convents, &c., has no parallel 
in the history of Lebanon. I have this very year 
read through the entire history of Lebanon since 
the Arabs have resided on it, and it contains no- 
thing that can compare with this tremendous 
tragedy. 

5th. There were no European ships of war on 


this coast at the outbreak, and they are just be-. 


ginning to assemble, but their coming is certain, 
and non-intervention is atanend. The Consuls 
yesterday received orders all to act in concert to 
stop the war. 

6th, It is expected that Russia and France 
will act separately from England, Austria, and 
Prussia, and the downfall of the whole Turkish 
Empire may be looked for. I am slow to blow 
the trumpet of alarm, but this grand and fearful 
result is not improbable. 

7th. Mr. Bliss, Mr. Jessup, and the young la- 
dies with the Female Seminary, are now in 
Beirut. Mr. Eddy and family, from Sidon, are 
also here, and they will start in a few days for 
the United States for the sake of health. Mr. 
Bird and family have been removed from Deir- 
el-Kamer to Abeih, and this very day, acting on 
the urgent advice of both the English Consul 
and our own, we have sent animals, cavasses, 
and a guard of soldiers, to bring both families 
from Abeih to Beirut. Mr. Ford is in Sidon. 
Expresses have been sent from Tripgli to bring 
Mr. Wilson from Homs. We are furltng all our 
sails, and putting our missionary ship in trim to 
outride this tremendous, tornado. The same 
has been done by the missionaries in Damascus. 
We do not expect to encounter any great per- 
scnal danger, and you must not feel alarmed on 
our account. There really is no ground for ap- 
prehension. Trouble of every kind we have 
and shall experience for a long time to come, 
but our troubles are nothing to those of the 
poor people of this miserable country. 

8th. It is to be expected that all these com- 
motions will be overruled (by Him whose prom- 


ise is to bring good out of evil,) for the ultimate 


triumph of the gospel in this empire. No real 
disaster to the cause of Christ is possible. 


Geelesinstical Record 
celesinstical Accord. 
The Rev. H. M. Giltner was installed on 
Sabbath, 8th alt., pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Nebraska City, Ne- 
braska. The sermon by the Rev. George H. 
Webster, of Omaha; the charge to the pastor 
by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Pacific City; 
charge to the people by the Rev. William Mc- 
Candlish, of Fontenelle. This was the first 
installation that has occurred in Nebraska. 


Mr. Giltner has laboured long, faithfully, and 
well in this field of his labours. 


The Rev. P. D. Young, late of Decatur, 
has taken charge of the Presbyterian church 
at Dwight. His post-office address is Dwight, 
Livingston county, Illinois. 

The Rev. H. W. Taylor, of Eaton, Ohio, has 
accepted a call to the church of Franklin, 
Ohio, where correspondents will please address 
him. 


Monster Prayer-Meeting in Belfast. 


On Monday a monster prayer-meeting 
was held in the Botanic Gardens, Belfast, 
Ireland, to commemorate the great union 
prayer-meeting held in the same place the 
previous year. The weather was delightful. 
Twelve o'clock was appointed for the com- 
mencement of proceedings, but long before 
that hour the streets of Belfast were thronged 
with passengers arriving from the different 
railway stations. By all the railway lines 
converging on Belfast, parties were conveyed 
at reduced fares, and from all parts of the 
adjacent counties the population poured up 
to town in thousands. The numbers pre- 
sent are estimated at from 20,000 to 830,000. 
and the proceedings throughout were marked 
by the utmost decorum. The devotional 
exercises were commenced by the Rev. Dr. 
Cooke; and the other parties who took part 
in the proceedings were the Rev. Mr. Tur- 
nock, Rev. Charles Seaver, Rev. Dr. Edgar, 
Rey. Mr. Carson, Ballyweany, Hon. and 
Kev. Henry Ward, Mr. Haltridge, of Cole- 
raine, Rev. Dr. Graham, of Bonn, Mr. G. 
H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Mor- 
gan, Rev. S.J. Moore, Rev. R. M. Henry, 
Mr. Barlow, Lancashire, Rev. Dr. Murray, 
United States, Rev. Robert Knox, Rev. Dr. 
Craig, of Hamburg, Professor Gibson, late 
Moderator of the Irish General Assembly, 
Behari Lal, of the Free Church Mission, 
Calcutta, and the Rev. William Johnston. 
The platform was cleared shortly after four 
o'clock, and the main body of the vast 
assemblage left the Gardens as soon as 
egress could be obtained. Several of the 
detached groups, however, remained for 
some time afterwards, listening to exhorta- 
tions, and joining in praise and prayer. 
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Items. 


REMARKABLE WEATHER.—It is desir- 
able to place upon record.the extraordinary 
weather of June, 1860. On only seven 
days did the thermometer in the shade reach 
70°, the maximum heat for the month be- 
ing 73.5°—a great contrast to June 18098, 
when it was 92.2°, or 18.7° higher. Pre- 
viously, the lowest maxima since I have 
commenced observations, have occurred in 
1843 and 1853, when the temperature 
reached 77°, or 3.5° higher than in June, 


1860. On referring to Mr. Gluisher’s table * 


of temperature for June, I find that at 
Greenwich, the temperature was lower in 
1797 and 1821 by 3°, and in 1852 by 3°. 
The mean temperature of June at Green- 
wich, from observations commencing in 
1771, is 58.0°, while the mean here for 
June, 1860, was only 55.0°. June. has 
been, moreover, unusually rainy, and al- 
though the amount fallen here has been less 


than in most other places, the whole amount . 


is half an inch above the average. Rain 
fell on no less than 26 days. In 1852 and 
1853 the amount of rain was greater, but, 
as the excess fell in violent thunder-storms, 
these years are scarcely comparable with. 
the month just ended. A change has now 
taken place in the weather with every ap- 
pearance of continuance.—London Times. 


RE-AWAKING. — Bohemia, famous for 


its ‘‘ Reformers before the Reformation,” is’ 


re-awakening. A great religious move- 
ment is going on in Prague and other cities. 
It is stated that conversions to the gospel 
have been numerous. Roman Catholic par- 
ish priests preach the pure gospel. ‘The 
Bible is extensively circulated. The peo- 
ple demand with earnestness the celebration 
of worship in the vulgar tongue.- Huss and 
Jerome, the old Bohemian martyrs, are yet 
alive in the hearts of the people. The 
Moravians sprung from the defeated Bohe- 
mian Reformation, if, indeed, it can be said 
to have been defeated. Methodism itself, 
as its historians show, sprung indirectly 
from it. What a spectacle it would be to 
see the old battle-field again opened, and 
the hosts of the Lord in victorious motion 
upon its desolated plains! The leaven is at 
work in France. ‘‘A great revival has 
taken place recently among Roman Catho- 
lics near Vesoul. In two or three villages 
nearly a thousand souls have left the Roman 
Catholic Church and turned to Evangelical 
Protestantism.’’ 

Inp1a.—Newspapers are valuthle ad- 
juncts in the work of converting souls to 
Christ in India. The Bombay Guardian 
mentions the admission of a respectable 
Hindoo to the Free Church Mission church 
in Bombay on the 11th of March. His 
convictions were brought about by reading, 
blessed by the Spirit. For many,years he 
has been a subscriber to the Dayanodaya, 
and has been very much influenced by it in 
the adoption of his present views. 


Betcium.—The London Christian Union 
says:—‘‘ A few years ago there was but one 
Protestant or Evangelical church in Bel- 
gium. There are now between thirty and 
forty such churches, anda population of at 
least ten thousand professed Protestants. 
This growth is the result of missionary ef- 
forts, especially those which have been put 
forth comparatively recently. The desire 
for evangelical labourers there is extending 
on every side.” . 


ANTICIPATED SCHISM IN THE GREEK 
Cuurcu.—tThere is at present a tremendous 
religious ferment in Bulgariaand Roumelia, 
and it is by no means unlikely that there 
will be a great schism in the Greek Church. 
In the neighbourhood of Seres no fewer 
than twenty thousand orthodox Greeks have 
thrown off the supremacy of the Patriarch 
at Constantinople, and joined the United 
Greeks, who recognize the Pope as their 
spiritual chief. lor the moment every- 
thing is quiet in Servia, and it is believed 
at Belgrade that the fa/scurs have received 
orders from Russia to remain passive for a 
time. 

Toe NEAPOLITAN PoLice TyRANT.— 
Ajossa, the head of the Neapolitan Sbirri, 
and the inventor of the ‘cap of silence,” 
and other mechanical contrivances to wring 
a confession from the prisoners of his 
“‘adorato ed assoluto sovrano,” has arrived 
at Marseilles on board a French man-of-war. 
He is said to have solicited employment in 
France from the Emperor. : 


A “REBELLIOUS” PEOPLE.—A _ work 
under the title “‘ One Hundred and Seventy- 
one Rebellions in the States of the Pope, 
from 896 to 1859,” by Signor C. Rossi, has 
appeared in Florence. 

THe Press 1N ITaAny.—dA daily paper, 
called L’Jride, has reappeared at Naples, 
after twelve years suppression. ‘‘ Post futa 
resurgo” it says in the first number of its 
newissue: ‘‘This is aglorious day for Naples. 
The blind ministerial despotism, which has 
polluted this favoured country with blood- 
shed and rapine, is gone, and for ever. 
Glory to God, who has at length cast a 
compassionate glance on a people who have 
groaned under a slavery unparalleled in 
history.” 


In1sH Riot.—As the Protestant Irish of 
Armagh in Ireland, were celebrating their 
principal anniversary on the 2d of July, by 
& procession and other demonstrations, the 
Roman Catholic Irish started a burlesque 
procession, and in the evening attacked the 
residences of some of the Protestant party, 
who, it is said, had taken especial pains 
during the day to avoid a collision. This, 
however, was the signal for a general row, 
in which stones aud pistols were freely used, 
but the energetic and timely exertions of 
the municipal authorities put a stop to the 
fizht before any fatal results ensued. A 
good many persons were considerably hurt 
by the stones hurled by the contending par- 
ties, and one man was nearly killed, while 
the doors and windows of many houses were 
completely shattered. | 


A LarGce Sueet oF Parer.—A sheet 
of tissue paper has been exhibited in Kng- 
land. It measures io length four miles, 
being 21,000 feet long, and is in breadth 
six feet three inches. The weight of it is 
but 196 pounds. It was manufactured in 
twelve hours. 


General Items. 


Tue Great Meteor oF Fripay Even- 
ING, JuLY 20ru.—This phenomenon was 
probably seen far out at sea, by ships be- 
tween the parallels of thirty-five degrees— 
forty degrees north. All who observed it 
are requested to communicate the fact to 
Lieutenant Maury, National Observatory, 
Washington; stating, as nearly as they can, 
the position of the ship, the precise time 
of night, and describing the path of the 
meteor, its bearings from the observer, and 
its probable altitude. 


ADULTERATED Sprces.—lIn an article on 
the adulteration of spices, pepper, Xc., the 
Boston Courier says:—In conclusion, we 
may point to one most convincing and self- 
convicting fact, made plain by druggists’ 
and grocers’ prices current; where powder- 
ed substances are generally quoted at less 
prices than those which are whole, notwith- 
standing the known loss and expense of 
grinding. We believe that “comment is 
unnecessary.” 


New GuUNPOWDER.—A new gunpowder 
is announced in England, which is said to 
be less dangerous than ordinary powder, 
produces very little smoke, and that of a 
less pungent kind than usual, not only en- 
abling the miner to work in close piaces, 
without the great delay consequent on 
smoke, but greatly diminishing the unheal- 
thy effects of it in the mines. é 

METEOROLOGICAL.—July 1860 has been 
an eventful month in a meteorological point 
of view. Not only have we been favoured 
with the comet-like phenomenon of the 20th 
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of June, but the period has given birth to a 
series of tornadoes seldom equalled for in- 
tensity and destructiveness. No less than 
nineteen places have been visited by these 
storms. ‘The damage to property, at a low 
estimate, has reached $100,000, and at least 
fifty persons have been killed. 


THE RAVAGED Syrtan Towns.—Damas- 
cus has a population of 120,000 inhabitants. 
Zahleh befure it was sacked, contained 
11,000 souls, Deir el Kamer 7000, (of 
whom 2000 are said to have been slain), 
Hasbeiya 6000, and Rashaia 2500. 


A VENERABLE PREACHER. —The Narra- 
ganset 7'imes reports that the Rev. Elihu 
Chushough, of Stonington, Connecticut, 
though 95 years old, is yet, both physically 
and intellectua'ly, hale as mest men at 70. 
IIe is frequently called to preach, especially 
at the funerals of aged people, and often 
speaks an hour with far less exhaustion 
than is complained of by most of his junior 
brethren in the sacred profession, over a 
thirty minute essay. 


ScrENcE.—At the next meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, which will be held at Newport, 
Rhode Island, on the ‘first Wednesday of 
August, Professor Henry will deliver a dis- 
course commemorative of the life of Dr. 
Robert Hare. Professor Bache will also 
give an address on the Gulf Stream, while 
Professor Leidy will discuss the extinct rep- 
tilia and mammalia of North America. 


British Metuopism.—Wesley Metho- 


dism is one of the wonders of the age and’ 


of the world. The increase of its member- 
ship during its past ecclesiastical year was 
fifteen thousand four hundred and sixty- 
nine full members, and twenty-six thousand 
seven hundred and forty-six remain on trial. 
The candidates for the ministry are more 
numerous than in any former year. The 
missionary collections for the year amount 
to $700,000. 

Paris.—There are at Paris 19 Pro- 
testant churches, 97 Protestant clergymen, 
and 2500 ‘children attending Protestant 
Sunday-schools. 


Domestic Hews. 


Toe Great Eastern ON an Excursion.— 
The monster steamship Great Eastern has 
made an excursion trip from New York to 
Cape May, New Jersey. She left New York 
on Monday afternoon, 30th ult. Ter de- 
parture from New York occasioned an excite- 
ment as unexpected as it was intense. 
the dock, foot of Hammond street, about ten 
thousand people were assembled to witness 
the departure, and the enthusiasm displayed 
was such as has rarely been-witnessed in that 
city of never-ending wonders. The North 
River was filled with excursion boats, and 
the whole space along West street between 
Ilammond street and the Battery, was in a 
perfect jam from people rushing to behold the 
splendid spectacle. The Battery was covered 
with one living mass of human beings. About 
half-past four o’clock the Great Eastern fairly 
started on het voyage, and was accompanied 
down the bay by some thirty steamboats 
crammed with excursionists. The Great Eist- 
ern arrived at Cape May on Tuesday morning, 
with 2087 passengers on board. Her voyage 
was a very pleasant one till the passengers be- 
came hungry. When they sat down to dinner 
it was discovered that some one had turned on 
the spigot gf one of the large water tanks, in 
consequence of which the ice house was entire- 
ly overflowed, and all the delicacies were 
spoiled; the meats were brought on the table 
quite cold, and of course, gave general dis- 
satisfaction. At about eleven o’clock a report 
was spread that the water had given out; this 
was soon ascertained to be a fact, and it could 
only be procured at ten cents a glass; on ac- 
count of this extortion many took to liquor, 
and, in consequence, much drunkennes was 
exhibited. The officers behaved in a very 
singular manner towards the passengers, and 
not the slightest satisfaction could be obtain- 
ed. The arrangements for sleeping were on a 
par with the rest of the accommodations; about 
five hundred were obliged to sleep on the deck, 
only being able to obtain miserable straw 
mattresses, and, in consequence, they were 
burned by the cinders and drenched by the 
rain; and on the arrival at the Cape, a series 
of indignation resolutions were adopted, cen- 
suring the Directors for this conduct. 


ARRIVAL OF THE Prince or WALES AT 
royal squadron convoying the 
Prince of Wales arrived at Halifax on the 
30th ult., and about noon the Prince and suite 
landed, amidst the booming of cannon and the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations on the part 
of the people. Ile was presented with an 
address at the dock yard. Hewore the uni- 
form of a colonel of the army, and rode on 
horseback to the government house. Emerg- 
ing from the gates of the dock yard, the pro- 
cession passed through a double file of troops 
and volunteers to the government house. 
There were a number of triumphal arches 
erected in the streets, including Cunard’s 
arch, with a steamship on the top of it; the 
volunteer artillery arch, built of military tro- 
phies; the Mayor’s arch; the Archbishop’s 
arch, a very handsome ecclesiastical arch; the 
Masonic arch, and a number of very _hand- 
some arches, all of which were beautifully 
decorated. The Prince spent the next day at 
He reviewed the troops, visited the 
citadel, ‘and a grand ball and concert in the 
evening. The city was crowded with visitors. 


A Novext Precaution.—On a railroad in 
England, has been placed a locomotive which 
has, projecting over the frame of the engine, 
large adjustable mirrors, set in a proper angle. 
By means of the reflectors, the engineer has 
a view of the whole train behind him, so that, 
in case of a casualty to any of the cars, he can 
see it reflected in the mirror on his engine. 


Tue Ovpest Man IN THE Unitep States.— 
The editor of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Times re- 
cently visited Solomon Pangborn, of Rising 
Sun, Indiana, who says he was born in the city 
of New York, a small town of five or six  hun- 
dred houses, in 1725. eis consequently 135 
years old. Shortly. after his birth his father 
purchased a farm on the Mohawk River, not 
far from Fort Johnson, whither he removed. 


Crose Tocetner.—Major Culbertson, who 
has just come from the Rocky Mountains, says 
that the head waters of the Missouri and Co- 
lumbia rivers are so near together, that he at 
one time drank from the Missouri, on the east 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and a half hour 
— from the Columbia, on the Pacific 
side. 


EMANCIPATION BY A VIRGINIAN.—Miss Cor- 
nelia Barbour, a daughter of the Hun. James 
Barbour, of Virginia, formerly Governor of 
that State, and a member of President J. Q. 
Adams’ Cabinet, has resolved to emancipate 
her numerous slaves, and locate them in a 
free State. 


Caution To Bors.—A few days ago, a young 
son of Thomas Lindsay, of Lincoln, Logan 
county, Illinois, stood upon his head for seve- 
ral minutes, when he ran home complaining 
of headache. In a few hours he was a corpse 
—the blood-rushing to his head having caused 
apoplexy. 

More Swans.—The Senate of the city of 
IHiamburg have generously decided to complete 
the original number of the swans which were 
presented to the city of New York some time 
since. It is to be hoped that greater care will 
be taken with the birds when they are placed 
in the Central Park pond, and that every 
means will be employed to preserve them 
from accident. 


Tue Forest Fires Out.—The May’s 
Landing (New Jersey) A/lantic Journal says: 
The destructive fires which have been raging 
in different parts of Atlantic county are nearly 
extinguished. We have, as yet, been unable 
to learn how much damage has been done, but 
the loss must be large, for so extensive a con- 
flagration has not taken place in that region 
for*years. 


Five Persons Drownep.—Mrs. J. B. Pri- 
man and child, Mrs. J. J. M. Priman, Mrs. 
Blansoleil, ard Miss Louisa Bebaud, went over 
the Black River Falls, Watertown, Jefferson 
county, New York, in a boat, on Saturday 
afternoon, 23th ult. All were drowned. The 
body of one of the ladies can be seen hanging 
upon a rock below the falls, and efforts are 
being made to reach it. 


Pusuic Hearts, tHe Crops, aND ATMOSPHE- 
ric PoeNnomena.—During no summer, proba- 
bly, within the memory of the living genera- 
tion, has this country enjoyed more uninter- 
rupted good health than the present. In the 
metropolis the mortality returns show the 
most gratifying diminution of deaths each 
week from the returns of last year and the 
previous years; while throughout the entire 
country, from North to South, not a single 
case of epidemic disease of any kind has oc- 


curred. This is certainly very remarkable, ! 


At. 


and is something to feel grateful for. In like 
manner the crops were never before so good 
all over the continent; and, in connection 
with these circumstances, it is a curious fact 
that we never before had presented to us so 
many atmospheric phenomena as this year. 
The air seems heavily charged with electric- 
ity; the Northern lights have been freade ly 
illuminating the skies with singular brilli 

in various quarters; terrific tornadoes liave 
swept over the face of the land; thunder 
storms have been frequent and violent; a 
comet is at present visible in California; we 
have had an eclipse of the sun, visible nearly 
all over the country; and, to crown all, the 
greatest meteor that was ever seen has visited 
us. In short, we have this year the best 
health, the finest crops, the heaviest tornadoes, 
and the biggest meteor ever known. What 
connection these natural phenomena may 
have with the health and the crops of the 
country we leave to the learned pundits to 
discover, and it is a very interesting subject 
for investigation. 


American Citizens To Evrops.—The 
numbers of American citizens going to Europe 
this year are unprecedented. Already ten 
thousand must have left in steamers, and the 
season is not yet over. It is estimated that 
each traveller spends on an average $5000. 
The total amount spent by ten thousand per- 
sons would thus be $50,000,000—fifty millions! 
American travel must therefore benefit Europe 
in avery great degree. Since the Atlantic 
has been bridged by steam, and America has 
been brought nearer to Europe than many 
parts of Europe are to each other, the inter- 
course between the United States and the Old 
World has increased in a wonderful degree. 
They are likely to experience difficulty in get- 
ting home in the fall unless some provision is 
made for their accommodation quite beyond 
the means of present conveyance. A gentle-- 
man who left early in July, writes home that, 
notwithstanding his first endeavour, on reach- 
ing Liverpool, was to secure a homeward pas- 
sage in September, every steamer was found to 
be already filled, the first opportunity which 
offered being by the Adriatic, early in October. 


Prorit anp Loss Account oF THE GREAT 
Eastern.—The Exhibition of the Great East- 
ern closed at New York on Saturday last, 
28th ult. Commenting on the speculation of 
bringing her over, the New York Times re- 
marks:—‘‘ Her expenses average 31150 per 
diem, reaching in the forty-four days of her 
stay in New York to the respectable amount 
of $50,600, and the highest possible sum re- 
ceived from her visiters at New York cannot 
exceed $65.000, which would leave a net pro- 
fit of $14,400 for the time snent here.’’ 


Cartie Disease.—The commissioners 
sent out by Ohio to examine the cattle disease 
in Massachusetts, report that the disease, 
although contagious, is easily managed, and 
that it is not likely ever to obtain any serious 
hold upon the herds in the Western States. 


Tue Japanese Treaty.—The treaty of amity 
and commerce with Japan, the ratifications of 
which were exchanged when the ambassadors 
were in Washington, is officially published. 
Its provisions were very generally known he- 
fore the publication. They may be briefly 
restated. Five ports of Japan are opened to 
foreign trade, in which Americans may reside, 
Jease ground, and erect buildings. In 1862 
Yeddo is to be opened also, but only for pur- 
poses of trade, and Osca in 1863. For these 
purposes houses may he hired in those cities. 
Foreigners. may take excursions, not exceeding 
ten “ri” (a “ri” is somewbat less than two 
miles and a half) from three of the free cities. 
Americans shall be entitled to-the free exer- 
cise of their religion. ‘he President of the 
United States is declared to be the umpire or 
mediator in any differences that mav arise be- 
tween Japan and foreign powers. The impor- 
tation of opium is prohibited. The provision 
that constitutes the President of the United 
States the referee on the part of Japan in any 
difficulty she may have with foreign powers, 
we regard as one of the most signal triumphs 
yet achieved in diplomacy. The moral weight 
which it gives to this country in the Orient 
can scarcely be over-estimated. 


Financial DIFFICULTIES IN THE West.—The 
following table of the annual exports of pro- 
visions and breadstuffs will show the causes of 
the present financial embarrassments of the 


North-west—the region that supplies most of 


the grain and meat for export: : 
$65,941,325 


Ot, - 


1855, - - 38,895,348 
1856, - ‘ - 77,187,301 
1857, - - 74,667,852 
- 50,638,285 
1859, - 38,305,991 


The exports from July 1, 1857, to June 30, 
1859, amounted, in round numbers, to $89,- 
000,000, while for the two preceding years 
they reached $151,800,000. 


Trapbe witn Japan.—The first fruit of the 
treaty with Japan has ripened in the shape of 
large exportations of an excellent quality of 
tea, and of an amount of raw silk estimated to 
be worth $1,900,000. The whole amount of 
the purchases from this country of Japan 
productions is estimated to exceed $5,000,000. 
This, for six months, is a pretty heavy busi- 
ness. Of course Japan will need something 
that this country can furnish to counterbalance 
this outlay. 


Tron Brivces.—The manufacture of iron 
bridges in the East, for transportation to the 
West, is becoming quite a branch of business. 
One has recently been constructed in Phila- 
delphia, for the Illinois central Railway. It 
has a span of 160 feet, and is intended to cross 
a small stream near Cairo. The company in- 
tend removing all their wooden bridge struc- 
tures, and replacing them with iron bridges 
similar to the one just sent out. 


Divers. —Sub-marine divers have made 
great exertions for a long time past, to recover 
a quantity of quicksilver sunk in the clipper 
Flying Dutchman, off Absecom, New Jersey. 
Recently, by the aid of new apparatus, three 
valuable flasks were brought up from beneath 
a deposit of sand thirty feet in depth. 


Larce Tree.—The largest tree in Massa- 
chusetts is an American elm, on the Hubbard 
farm, in North Andover. It is 110 feet in 
height, and its branches spread 100 feet in 
width, and its girth at 6 feet from the ground 
measures 22} feet. A currant bush, which 
hast taken root in a notch about fifteen feet 
from the ground, can be recollected for nearly 
half a century. : 


Perry Statve.—The inauguration of a 
statue of Commodore Perry, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, will doubtless be one of the most im- 
posing ceremonies ever witnessed in the West. 
The most complete arrangements have been 
made to make it a brilliant affair. Amongst 
the novelties announced is a naval mock battle. 
It will be a novelty never before witnessed in 
the West, and will be one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the day. Application has 
been made to Secretary Toucey, of the navy, 
for permission for the government vessels on 
the lakes to attend and take part in the battle, 
and the request will doubtless be granted. 
The affair will be a representation of the battle 
of Lake Erie, and will take place at a point in 
full view from the banks. 


CHaRMED BY A Snake.—While Mr. E. A. 
Northrop, of Syracuse, New York, and several 
friends connected with the New York Central 
road, were examining certain bridges to ascer- 
tain if they were safe or not, the whole party 
passed under a bridge, on one of the abut- 
ments of which a bird had built her nest. A 
large black snake lay on the stones, opposite 
the nest, charming the birds, when Mr. Nor- 
throp passed between the snake and the birds. 
The charm was so strony that the moment he 
caught sight of the snake he stopped involun- 
tarily, and stood perfectly motionless, until 
his friends discovered his position, approached 
and killed the reptile, and relieved Mr. Nor- 
throp and the birds from their unpleasant 
predicament. 


Western Cities.—The four leading western 
cities are now nearly about the same size, 
although ten years ago there was an extraordi- 
nary disparity between them. They now 
show about the following figures, as we learn 
from the Chicago Press and Tribune, and Pitts- 
burg Dispatch:—Cincinnati, 165,000; Pitts- 
burg, 130,000; St. Louis, 145,000; Chicago, 
120,000. Thesestatements are not official nor 
exact, and the estimates vary for each, but the 
cities all occupy about the same rank. 


Zinc Natts.—Zinc nails are now extensive- 
ly employed in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, in place of wood or iron. It is said 
these nails are also substituted for sewing in 
ladies’ slippers. An iron last is employed, 
and the nails, on being driven in, strike the 
last, and become headed or riveted on the in- 
side, thus forming a very secure fastening. 


Souipiriep Miix.—A solidified milk esta- 
blishment has just been started at Middletown, 
Orange county, New York. It will require 
about 1000 gallons of milk per hour. The 
water (88 per cent?) is extracted from the 
milk by an evaporating and drying operation, 
which leaves an article that, by the addition 
of sugar, may be put up in cans or papers, and 
kept in a perfect state of preservation any 
length of time. It can be eaten in a dry state, 
or is readily soluble on coming in contact with 
fluid. Many people use it in preference to 
milk, because it isjo necessity a purer article. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Prince Albert brings London pa- 
pers to the 24th of July. 


.-. Nothing has yet been decided respecting the 


ibterference of the great powers in Syria. Nego- 
tiations are being carried on, however, on the snb- 


‘ject, and France was preparing a powerful inter- 


vention in’ Syria. The Sultan had written to 
Frano€ and England to express his grief at the 
occurrences, and promising etfort to establish 
order. 

The Emperor of Austria and Prince Regent 
of Prussia were to hold a conference in a few 
days, in which other German sovereigns were ex- 
pected to participate, 

The British Government is said to have received 
intelligence of a fearful massacre of Christians at 
Damascus. Five hundred were killed, amongst 
whom was the Dutch Consul. The Américan 
Consul was wounded. 

It is said that private orders have been given 
the French press to say as little as possible about 
Garibaldi. 

The French crops are all promising well. 

The fourteenth session of the International Sta- 
tistical Congress*opened in: London on the 16th 
ult. Delegates from all parts of the world were 
present. The representatives of the United States 
were Judge Longstreet and Mr. Lawrence. Mr. 
Dallas was also present in the midst of numerous 
distinguished guests. At the preliminary meet- 
ing, Mr. Milner Gibson welcomed the Congress in 
the name of the British Government. Prince Al- 
bert, President of the Congress, delivered an ap- 
propriate inaugural address. 

An important meeting, with reference to the 
encouragement of the growth of cotton in India, 
had been held in Manchester. Lord Stanley oc- 
cupied the chair. 

A despatch from thé scientific party in Spain 
says “success is complete. We have two photo- 
graphs of red flame, which prove that they belong 
to the sun, and many photographs of other phases.”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Lords, on the 16th ult., the Earl of 
Granville expressed the belief that the troubles at 
New Zealand had been exaggerated. A debate 
took place on the merits of the Savoy question, and 
the policy of England in participating in the pro- 
posed Conference. The annexation of Savoy to 
France, was generally denounced. In the House 
of Commons Mr. Roebuck attacked the Govern- 
ment for prosecuting an unjust war on China, and 
for encouraging the opium trade. Mr. Gladstone 
denied that the war was unjust, asserting that the 
treaty of Tien sin was binding, and its ratification 
most important, 

FRANCE, 

The news from France is unimportant. The 
Moniteur announces that a project of law for the 
purchase of the canal had been adopted. The 
latest accounts from the crops were reassuring, and 
a good average yield was expected. The fall in 
the Paris flour and wheat market had made fur- 
ther progress. 


ITALY. 


Five great military camps are to be formed 
about the end of August, in the neighbourhood of 
Turin, Alexandria, Milan, Florence, and Bologna. 
The Minister of War at Turin had issued a notifi- 
cation informing all retired officers of the army 
that the necessity for calling them again into active 
service has ceased. The Pope, in a Consistory, 
held on the 9th ult., pronounced an allocution en- 
ergetically protesting against the Piedmontese gov- 
ernment on account of the arrest and condemna- 
tion of the Bishops of Pisa and Piacenza, approv- 
ing of the conduct of these Bishops, and designat- 
ing the annexation of the Duchies and Legations 
to Piedmont as an usurpation. 


NAPLES AND SICILY. 


Sanguinary conflicts are reported to have taken 
place near Messina, between the Neapolitans and 
the advanced guard of Sicilians. A proclamation 
of Garibaldi had been distributed at Naples against 
the Bourbons and in favour of Victor Emanuel, 
and it increased the excitement. The proclamation 
states that “Victor Emanuel would lead us 
against the Austrians.” ‘Two merchant steamers 
had joined Garibaldi, gnd the report is confirmed 
that the Neapolitan corvette had gone over to his 
forces. Garibaldi had expelled Farini and two 
others from Sicily for conspiracy. Farini is said to 
have had full power from Sardinia te assume the 
title of Royal Commissioner, as soon as the annexa- 
tion of Piedmont and Sicily was declared. A con- 
siderable number of Americans have joined the 
army of Garibaldi. A young Virginian left Paris 
on the 11th ult., with a commission as Lieutenant 
he had just received from head-quarters at Palermo. 

Advices from Naples state that a conflict had 
occurred there between the troops and the people, 
in consequence of the popular manifestations in 
favour of the refugees who had disembarked at 
Naples. Several persons were killed during the 
melee. The Neapolitan Ministry had withdrawn 
their resignation, the King having taken decisive 
measures to secure the adhesion of the troops to 
the Constitution. The Neapolitan government 
had ordered the removal of the royal guard, the 
abolition of the punishment of the bastinado, and 
the suppression of secret dungeons. The mode- 
rate party is full of apprehensions concerning the 
stabbing of an inspector of the former police on the 
12th ult., in the Strada de Tolda. 

Garibaldi's Dress and Appearance—He wears 


light gray pantaloons, with a red cotton shirt, fast- 
ened by five small mother-of pearl buttons, and a | 


silk handkerchief, with different colours on a vio- 
let ground, lightly tied by two knots on his left 
shoulder, the other two ends hanging loosely over 
his right. He wears on his head a hat of the kind 
called in Italy a “ pajuolo,” of the colour of camel's 
hair, but so worn and battered, that many a man, 
without the pretensions to be a dandy, would have 
considerable objections to such an article of costume. 
It is, in plain English, “a shocking bad hat,” He 
does not wear any sword, at least at present. He 
walks with a step so rapid that even his youngest 
aides-de-camp have the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing up with him. This quickness of step images 
the quickness of all his movements, military or 
political, as the course of the present expedition 
proves. The Washington of Italy is no exception 
to the old saying, that “no man is a hero to his 
valet.” The domestic of Garibaldi who comes 
nearest that character informed me confidentially 
that his “master is not without his weaknesses.” 
He is prodigiously particular about the colour and 
the pattern of these same handkerchiefs which he 
wears thrown over his shoulder. He is also very 
particular about the red cloak, which he carries 
folded on his left shoulder when in company, and 
which he arranges with great care. Here Gari- 
baldi never changes his picturesque attire, and it 
seems to become him far better than would any 
uniform all bedizzened with gold lace, and covered 
with orders and with stars. 


RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 


We have news of another combat on the 15th 
ult., between the Circassians and the Russians. A 
strong Russian detachment was on that day escort- 
ing a large remittance of specie to a neighbouring 
military station, when they were assailed by a 
body of the mountaineers, and, after an obstinate 
fight, defeated, with the loss of the whole convoy of 
roubles. The prize being so considerable, the 


struggle is said to have been proportionably bloody, © 


with large corresponding loss on both sides. Six 
days before a general exchange of prisoners had 
taken place at Soujak. 


CHINA. 


The advices from China are to June 7th. Hos- 
tilities were about to commence between the Allies 
and the Chinese. It was reported that 12,000 Rus- 
sian soldiers were marcbing on Pekin. Great 
excitement prevails among the Chinese, owing to 
the progress of the rebels. At Nankin the Impe- 
rialists have been forced to raise the siege, with 
the loss of their guns. Chusan has been placed in 
charge of the allied commission. ‘The French 
were settling at Chefoo, in the Gulf of Petcheli. 
The reported erection of extensive forts at Taku is 
confirmed, 

JAPAN. 

Advices from Japan tothe 23d of May, together 
with a package of documents from the Emperor 
of Japan to the Embassy at Washington, has 
reached San Francisco. The interior of the coun- 
try was much disturbed. It was the Prince Re- 
gent who was assassinated in his palace, and all 
the assassins had been captured. The Tycoon 
is reported to be very liberal toward foreigners, 


SYRIA. 

The massacre at Damascus by the Druses is 
confirmed, and the most sickening details of the 
barbarities inflicted upon allages and sexes are given 
in the English and French journals, The fears of 
the Christians were, if possible, increasing. Austria 
had despatched a war steamer there to co operate 
with the vessels of the other powers. Russia had 
‘expressed a desire to act in concert with France 
and England in putting a stop to these massacres. 
Russia reiterates the opinion that the events now 
_transpiring in the East hold in suspense the peace 
of the world, and that the existence of Turkey is at 
stake. The Paris Pays intimates that more massa- 
cres are in contemplation, and that there is a pros- 
pect of a formidable rising of the Otteman popula- 
tion against the Christians, led on by fanatical con- 
spirators. 

The French Consul at Damascus had returned 
to his post. He is directed to concert measures 
with the naval officers commanding the ships-of- 
war onthe coast of Syria to repress by force, if 
necessary, the attacks made by the Turks on the 
Christians. 

Smyrna, July 2.--The steamer from Beyrout re- 
ports that the whole of the Frank inhabitants, and 


as many of the native Christians as could, had | 


taken refuge on board the English, French, and 
Russian men-of-war in the roads. Parties of ma- 
rines from the ships of each of these nations had 
landed, to assist in maintaining order in the town. 
Her Majesty’s steamer Exmouth had embarked 
the cash, books. and personnel of the Ottoman 
Bank. Abdel Kader was using bis influence at 
Damascus for the protection of the Christians. 

The Paris Moni‘eur says the Sultan has address- 
ed the following letter to the Emperor, of the 16th 
of July:—*I have at heart that your Majesty should 
know with what grief 1 have learned the events 
in Syria. Let your Majesty be convinced that I 
shall employ all.my powers for establishing secur- 
ity and order in Syria—that I shail severely punish 
the guilty parties, whoever they may be, and ren- 
der justice to all. In order to leave no doubt what- 
ever on the intentions of my government, I have 
entrusted that important mission to my Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, with whose principles your 
Majesty is acquainted.” 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York, Philadelphia. 


ASHES. 
Pot, Ist s’t, l0Vibs . . . 5.12}@ 5.18} 6.25 @ 5.50 
550 @ 5.44 @ 5.02) 
BEESWAX. 
Wellew « « « « @ % 34 @ 34) 
Cc 123 14 13 15 
Java do. « « 16 16 15 16 
Laguyra,do .. 14} 14 14 
Mocha, do 15 18 8 16 li 
Maracaibo, do... .. 14 15 134 13 
Rio, do. . « « 14} ( 153 14} ¢ 15 
St. Domingo,do.. . 14 
Louisiana and Mississippi . 63 12 5 183 
Mobile. . « « Gy 12 5 134 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 6} 12) 34 13 
Carolina and Georgia . . 6) 124 64 13} 
FEATHERS. 
Fairand good . . « « « 44 47 47 48 
Prime € 47 50 49 50 


FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . . « 16.50 16.625 17.00 18.00 
———— No.2 . .- - 15.00 15.50 15.00 16.00 

No. 3 . 10.25 10.50 3.634 v 25 
— — No. 3, emall. . 4.75 5.00 5.25 5 50 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.25 3.25 2.25 3.00 
Herring, box 22 25 1s 20 
Herring, scaled . 238 30 23 
Cod, dry, 112 lbs... 2%. 3.50 @ 4.30 3.00 @ 8.25 

FLOUR. 

Pennsylvania, bbl 515 @ 5.35 5.125 @ 5.374 
—— extra§fancy 5.10 @ 7.0 5.374 5.62 
Western, Penn'a, & Uhi 5.15 5.65 5.124 5.25 
Brandywine .. +. + + 6.30 7.00 5.50 5.75 
Scrape ‘ 4.75 5.00 4.50 5.00 
Middlings . 4.00 4.25 3.75 4.00 
3.30 4.15 3.60 3.6% 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.45 3.50 3.25 3.374 
Brandy wine 3.70 3.73 3.50 3.024 

GRAIN. 

Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.12 1,25 1.00 1.20 
-, white . . « « e 1.50 1.35 1.25 1.35 
Southern red ...s 1.15 1.25 1.00 1.20 
Southern white 1.25 1.40 1.25 1.85 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania + +s 72. 73 71 73 
Southern . . « « « 63 72 63 
CORN. 
Yellow. « ee 61 67 67 68 
White . « 62 6u 65 

OATS. 

Pennsylvania ...-+. 3&7 42 83 40 
Southern 34 39 34 35 
Barley, Ohio & New York 63 85 30 85 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. « - 2.50 | » 2.70 2.65 2.75 
—— halfboxes ... 125 @ 1.30 1.25 1.35 
quarto boxes . . 65 @ 70 72 @ 75 
4.50 @ 4.50 @ 5.00 
layer « « 6 « « 2.44 @ 2.50 2.57 @ 2.65 
seedless . . . « 425 @ 4.50 43 @ 5 
Almonds, softshelled . . 122 @ 122@ 119 
hard shelled. . 8 7 @ 
Apples, « 1.25 @ 3.00 1.25 @ 2.50 
— dried QO. . 5} ( 6} 5 
Cranberries, @bbl .. . @ @ 
Ginger, green, @lb.. . @ l@ 1 
Citron, do 2 19 @ w 
Oranges, box 60 @ 2.10 1.00 @ 4.00 
Lemons, do 79 ¢ 2.20 1.00 @ 2.75 
Figs, Smyrna, . « « « « @ 7@ 16 
Peaches, unpared. .. . 12 
—-pured. . « W 14 @ 16 
Ground Nuts, bushel - 125 @ 1.65 1.45 @ 1.738 
bale 70 @ wW 75 @ 295 
IDES. 
City slaughter .. 64 9 10 
Carracc oe e 18 195 18 20 

LEATHER 
Spanishsole . . « - 24 28 28 $1 
Slaughter 25 23 30 

LU MBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 32.00 17.00 19.50 
White Pine, Susquehanna 14.00 30.00 15.00 18.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 14.00 15.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 11.50 10.50 
Flooring . .. . 13.00 15.00 12.50 13.50 
8 ingles, C. N. 19.00 25.00 13.00 24.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado ... 23 27 24 $2 

Clayed . . « « 22 26 21 24 
Porto Rico . ce « 28 37 35 40 
New Orleans, @ bbl. . 45 49 45 47 
Steam Syrup 23 50 43 

OILS. 
Olive, @gallon .... 41.16 1.25 1.05 1.12 
pint 4) 4.30 4.50 6.25 
Linseed, American . . . 60 62} 53 59 
Whale Crude 48 50 50 53 
Winter 55 60 58 60 
Sperm Winter... . 1.35 1.45 1.40 1.50 
Lard Vil, do . 93 95 95 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, bbl . . 11.00 12.50 13.00 15.00 
—- Prime ..-e«e-s 4.00 4.25 6.00 6.50 
Pork, Messe . « « « « « 16.2% 19.00 19.50 19.75 
Prime. « 14.00 14.50 15.00 15.50 

Clear « 19.50 @20.00 21.50 22.00 

Hams,smoked , . 103@ = 134 125 14 
—- do in salt & pickle 103 103 11 

Sides, smoked. . °* 114 @ 12 123 12% 
—- do insalt&pickle 11 @ 11 
Shoulders smoked .. . 94 @ 10 103 10 

nesalt. . 9 @ 9 9 
Killed Hogs. « « « 

Dried Beef . . « « 10} 11 

Butter, Firkin. . .« « « 9@ 15 lu 12 

——— solid, in kegs . . 9 83 
Roll .« 12 17 11 14 
Goshen ..« « 16 20 13 18 

Lard, Jersey ..- 5 « « 13 14 13} 135 

Western keg .. . 133 155 13% 14 
o bbis. 13} @ 135 13} 

Rice, Carolina. . « « « 3.62 @ 5.00 4.625 4.75 

SEEDS. 

Cloverseed,bushel . .. 5.25 5.75 5.00 @ 5.25 
Flaxseed . « « 1.60 1.72 1 60 1.623 
Timothy . « « « 3.50 4.00 4.90 4.25} 
Herd Grass . «+ 2.50 2.20 2.25] 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white 8.50 7.25 8.1 2} 
brown «+ « « 6.75 7.25 6.75 7.37 
Havana white... . 8.873 9.25 8.50 9.25 
brown and yellow 6.50 8.75 6.75 8.25 
New Orleans .... - 6.50 8.25 6.00 8.25 
clarified « 9.50 10.00 8.00 10.00 
5.50 7.50 6.25 7.73 
Porto Rico 6.75 8.25 6.50 8.25 


On the 24th ult., by the Rev. W. Simonton, Mr. 
Exvisan Goutp to Miss Mercy K. Crownover, 
both of Loyalsock township, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania. 

At Oxford, Pennsylvania, on the evening of the 
25th ult., by the Rev. J. Osmond of Eckley, Penn- 
sylvania, assisted by the Rev. S. M. Osmond of 
Perry, Illinois, Mr. Davin W. Hansttu to Miss 
Mary Jane Osmonp, sister of the officiating cler- 
gymen, both of Oxford. : 


Obituary. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on Sunday morning, 
29th ult, HORACE ELLIOTT SHUFF, infant 
son of Nathaniel C.and Amanda Shuff, aged four 
months. 

Died, at Catskill, New York, on the 14th ult., 
MARY H., eldest daughter of the late Judge 
WATSON, in the twenty-eight year of her age. 
“So He giveth bis beloved sleep.” 


Departed this life, at Holston Springs, Scott 
county, Virginia, on the 21st of July, the Rev. 
WILLIAM DANIEL JONES, D.D. Dr. Jones 
was born in Pittsylvania county, Virginia, on the 
10th of July, 1808. He was fourteen years pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Died. in Dalton, Georgia, on the 5th of July, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH H. BARD, wife of Colonel 
James H. Bard, and daughter of General Samuel 
and Jane Dunn. The deceased was born at Mount 
Pleasant Iron Works, Franklin eounty, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was at the time of her death within a 
few days of forty-two years of age. She united 
with the Presbyterian Church of Path Valley in 
1835, under the ministry of the late Rev. A. A. 
McGinley, and had lived a life of consistent piety 
for about twenty-five years. She has left her aged 
parents, a disconsolate husband, and eight chil. 
dren, to mourn her sudden and unexpected de- 
parture, and a long list of friends to whom she 
was greatly endeared. Her infant son followed 
her one weck after. Their dust sleeps in the 
same grave, and their spirits repose together in 
that blest world where there is neither sorrow, 
nor weeping, nor any more pain. ‘ 


Died, in Bridgeton, New Jersey, on the 19th of 
July, JOHNSON REEVES, in the sixty-first year 
of his age. In his family lineage we have a strik- 
ing illustration of God's faithfulness to his cove- 
nant; the blessings of a godly household have 
been transmitted through many generations. He 
had been from his youth in a training for a better 
life, oor few among men. He was an 
eminently h man—one whose inward life, as 
well as outward deportment, was conformable to 
a high Christian standard. There was a sym- 
metry about his Christian character that attracted 
the observation of all who knew him. Those 
who were most familiar witn him bear testimon 
that his “life was hid with Christ in God.” Wit 
him religion was not a thing of times and sea- 
sons, nor of moods; but his peace “flowed like a 
river,” and the life which he lived was “by the 
faith of the Son of God.” The law of the Lord 
was his meditation and delight. To those around 
it seemed an easy thing for him to be a Christian, 
so entirely had every temper and passion been 
brought into sweet subjection to the divine will. 
At an early stage of his disease a stupor inter- 


vened, which left him insensible to outward} 


things, and there was no rapture in his dying 
experience. Nor was there need of this seal of his 
acceptance, since he had for forty years testified 
of the power and value of the grace of Christ. 
Not a sigh, nor a shade of sadness marked his 
passing from the things which are “seen and 
temporal,” to those which are “unseen and eter- 
nal.” He calmly fell asleep, and “them which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.”—Com. 


AUNDERS’ LATIN PARADIGMS.—A New 
System of Latin Paradigms, by Cortland 
Saunders, Associate Principal of Saunders’ Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. E. H. Butler & Co., Publish- 
ers. 
From P. A. CREGAR, Principal of Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia. 


: The “New System of Latin Paradigms,” by 


Cortland Saunders, is the most complete method 
of imparting a knowledge of the Latin verb that I 
have ever seen. My first impressions on viewing 
the work have been more than realized by its use. 
Whole classes have acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the construction of the verb in much less 
than half the time usually required according to 
the ordinary arrangement in the grammars, This 
work is not only an additional book on the sub- 
ject, but a real improvement, which will lighten 
the labour of the student, and make a difficult 
study comparatively cacy. aug 4—It 


. some neighbourhood where 


: ‘ ~ 
Olices. 

UNION SABBATH SERVICES.—The Rev. Dr. 
W. J. R. Taylor will preach to-morrow ‘Bebbeth) 
morning, 5th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, in the 
Ssveatn Pressytertan Broad street above 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, and in the Afternoon at 
half-past four o’clock, in the,Tmap Reronysp 
Dvtca Croxca, Filbert and Tenth streets. The 
SeventhChurch will be open only in the Morn- 
ing, and the Dutch Reformed only in the After- 
noon. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—Sum. 
mer Arrangement.—Professor Moffat of Princeton, 
New Jersey, will preach in the West Spruce 
Street Presbyterian Church, corner of Spruce and 
Seventeenth streets, Philadelphia, to morrow (Sab- 
bath), 29th inst. at half-past ten o’clock, A.M. and 


at half-past four P.M. The Sunday-school will 
but one session, beginning at o'clock, 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street above 
Fifth, Philadelphia, will be open for worship at 
the usual hours on the Sabbath, both morning and 
afternoon, during the month of August, 

TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — The 
poles of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
elphia, (Dr. Boardman’s,) will be supplied durin 

the summer by the Rev. Professor Duffield 
Princeton, New eye Services at half-past ten 
o’clock, A.M., and at half-past four o’clock, P. M. 


UNION PRAYER-MEETING.—The Union 
Prayer-meeting of the churches of the Preabytery 


of Philadelphia will be held on Thursday next, 
the 9th inst., at four o’clock, P. M., in the Prince- 
ton Church, West Philadelphia. ‘ 


UNIVERSITY PLACE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—Public worship every 
Sabbath at half-past ten o'clock, A. M., and four 
o'clock, P. M., in the University Place Presbyte- 
rian Church, corner of Tenth street, New York. 
Strangers cordially invited. 

NEW YORK MARINERS’ CHURCH.—The 
Mariners’ Church, corner of Madison and Catha- 
rine streets, New York, under the direction of the | 
New York Port Society, Rev. Charles J. Jones, 
pastor.—Preaching Morning and Evening at the 
usual hours during the summer. All seats free. 

SYNOD OF BUFFALO.—The next annual 
meeting of the Synod of Buffalo will be held in 
Ogdensburg, New York, on the third Thursday 
(16th) of August, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

A. G. Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE.—The Presby- 
tery of Carlisle stands adjourned to meet in the 
Presbyterian church of Petersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on Tuesday, the 14th of August, at seven o’clock, 
P.M. A. D. Mitcagrut, Stated Clerk. 


tery of Donegal stands adjourned to meet in 
church of Little Britain on Tuesday, August 7th, 


at half-past ten o’clock, A. M. 


Joun Farqunar, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HOLSTON.—The Presby- 
tery of Holston will hold its regular fall meeting 
at Wells’,in the New Providence congregation, 
Hawkins county, on Thursday, the 30th of August, 


at twelve o’clock, M. 
Samvew Hopar, Stated Clerk. 
A MAN; or, The Higher Pleasures of the In- 
tellect. By Rev. D. J. Bell. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Mother’s Dream; and Other Poems. By 
Enrica. 12mo. 50 cents. 

History, Theory, and Practice of the Electric 
Telegraph. By George B. Prescott. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.75. 

The Union Pulpit. A Collection of Sermons b 
Ministers of Different Denominations. Wit 
Thirty-four Steel Portraits. 8vo. $2. Postage 
39 cents. 

Memorials of Thomas Hood. By his Daughter. 
2 vols. $1.75. 

The Wood Rangers. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
Illustrated. $1.29. 

Wild Life; or, Adventures on the Frontier. 
By Captain Mayne Reid. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Commentary on John. By Professor J. J. 
Owen. 12mo. $1. 

Autobiographical Recollections of the Late C. R. 
Leslie. With Portrait. $1.25. 

The Year of Grace. An Account of the Revival 
in Ireland. By Rev. Dr. Gibson. $1.25. 

If{aves’ Arctic Boat Journey. 12mo. $1.25, 

How to Enjoy Life. By Dr. Cornell. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

The Bible and Social Reform; or, the Serip- 
tures as a Means of Civilization. By R. H. Ty- 
ler. 12mo. $1. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


aug 4—3t 
ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey.—Rev. H. Beax- 
Ley, A. M., President.—This Institution is situated 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, two and 
three-quarters hours ride from New York, and one 
and a quarter from Philadelphia. The Location 
is unsurpassed for Beauty and Healthfulness. 
Each Department is under the charge of experi- 
enced and competent Teachers. The French Lan- 
guage is taught by a Native, and spoken in the 
amily. Gentlemen and Lady Music Teachers. 
The Buildings have been much enlarged and 
improved during the past year. The facilities 
for Illustration in the Natural Sciences have been 
much increased by the recent purchase of a 
Museum of Natural History, embracing about 
Five Hundred Specimens, and costing originally 
abou Fourteen Hundred Dollars, 
Jas For Catalogues apply at 431 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, or address the Principal at 
Bordentown, New Jersey. aug 4—13t* 


COTCH GRANITE MONUMENTS.—The E&nb- 
scriber has -in Yard, near Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, Monuments of the (Red) Peterhead’ Granite, 
Drawings of which he will send by Mail, or will 
import to order. 
American Granite for Building or Monumental 
purposes shipped to order. 
ALEXANDER EDWARDS, 
Granite Dealer, Brooklyn, New York. 
aug 4—13t® 


LEASANT SUMMER BOARDING.— The 
Subscriber has taken a very comfortable 
House for Summer Boarders at Belvidere, War- 
ren County, New Jersey. The Place is beauti- 
fully situated on the Delaware, with Daily Rail- 
roads to Philadelphia and New York. Any fur- 
ther information may be bad | addressi Dg 
e TACEY A. STROUD, 
Belvidere, New Jersey. 


aug 4—3t 


HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL—Abbotsford Place, South-east 
Corner of Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia— 
Will Re-open with Enlarged Accommodations for 
Day Pupils, on Monday, September 10th. 
aug 4—8s8t 


Wee a Young Man, a Licentiate of 
the Presbyterian Church, a situation as 
Teacher in @ private family or Select School in 
ba could also be em- 
ployed in preaching on the Sabbath day. Best 
references given. Addresg “H.,” at the office of 
the Presbyierian, No. 606 Chestnut street, Phila- 
del phia. july 14—6t 


R. WINTHROP TAPPAN’S BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES—No. 1727 Vine street, near Logan Square, 
Philadelphia, will re-open on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 12th. The course of instruction includes the 
French and English Languages, with all the 


_ branches essential to a liberal and thorough edu- . 


cation. Circulars sent on application. 
References.—President Allen, Girard College; 
Rev. Drs. Vaughan, Edwards, and Vinton, Phila- 
delphia; Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Boston; President 
Sears, Brown University, Rhode Island; Hon. 
Washington Hunt, Lockport, New York; Profes- 
sor E. A. Huntington, D.D., Auburn, New York; 
Professor J. W. Pratt, University of Alabama; 
Professor R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., New York City. 
aug 4—4teow* 


EACHERS WANTED.—The Committee of 
Chicago Presbytery desire to employ a Gen- 
tleman to assist in Teaching the High School at 
St. Anne. He must use French as bis Native 
Tongue, be competent to teach Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, and a Member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 
Also, a Lady to Teach the Girls of the School, 
French-speaking, and a Member of the Presby- 
terian Church. 
The School is expected to open early in Sep- 
tember. Address, 
Rev. M. W. STAPLES, Kankakee; or, 
Rev. W. M. SCOTT, Chicago, Illinois. _ 
aug 4—8t¢ 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY—335 3 - 
way, New York.—Instruction provided in all 
Branches for every Sectiag of the Union. Teach- 
ers wanted as Principals, Assistants, or Partners. 
in the different States. Parents having Children 
to Educate for Business, College, or the Ornamen- 
tals, will find it to their interest to address the 
undersigned. We have several promising Semi- 
naries to dispose of on 
i Terms, an erences, ss 

For Circulars, , RICE & ANDREWS. 


dress, 
aug 4—3t 


SSUES DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
PUBLICATION—S821L Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. | 
The True Path; or, the Young Man Invited to 
the Saviour. In a Series of Lectures by the Rev. 
Joseph M. Atkinson, page North Carolina. 
1 volume. 12mo, pp. 300. Price 60 cents. 

The Two Sacraments, A Brief Examination of 
the Views Entertained by the Society of Friends 
Respecting the Christian Ministry, Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper. By Henry A. Boardman, D.D. 
12mo, pamphlet, pp. 33. Price 5 cents. 

ALSO, ; 

The Babbath-seheol Bell. In cloth, price 25 
cents; in s, 20 cents. 

The Anniversary and Sunday-school Music 
Book. Nos. land 2. Price 3cents each. $2 per 
100. 

NOW IN PRESS. mee 
e number of Books for Children and 


Al 
Youth ade of which will be issued during the 


th. 
present P. ENGLES, PubAshing Agent. 
aug 4—-4t 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
m vas Bacx Counray. By Frederick 
# Olmsted, author of * A Journey in the Sea- 
hf Slave States,” &c. New York, 1660, Mason 
12mo, pp. 492. 
“ Two. volumes, by the same aathor, have preced- 
ed. this, bearing essentially the same character. 
All of them are spirited display 
delineating scenes and conversa- 
is not an Abolitionist in the 
neual sense of the term, but he betrays the strong- 
est feelings of dislike to the institution of slavery, 
add takes all occasions to transfer his impressions 
t) bie senders. Indeed, it seems to be the chief 
design of his books to show the bad influences in 
every way of the whole system. We could not 
bat thik; while reading his book, that travelling 
in the same Way, and employing the same facile 
be could hold up any gart of the country, even 
ew England itself, as in a very half-civilized and 
ed condition. In what part of the land may 
not be found countless instances of ignorance, crue 
elty, and: barbarism, if a mao will put himself upon 
the proper track, and employ good powers of de. 
soription. We do not say that Mr. Olmsted did not 
see what he describes, but he did not see enough 
% ‘satisfy us that his conclusions are always just. 
He seems to have forgotten the importance of look- 
at picture from more than one point 
vation. His book, notwithstanding, possesses mus 
interest, if. it does not give us full and impartial 
views of Society. 


"Furs Proris's Tuxr-Boox; a Class-Book of Church 
Music, &. By Lowel Mason. New York, 1860, 
Mason Brothers. Music form, pp. 304. es 
of Church Music, 
New York, 1860, Mason 
Bre Music form, pp. 384. 
Beapsvar'’s Anrasx Boox, &. By W. 5. Brad- 
bury. New Fork, 1860, Mason Brothers. Music 

“form, pp. 256. 

““Wé place these musical books together with only 
"their leading titles. We are not so versed in music 
as to be able to pronounce positively on their 
merits, in. which, however, we have great confi- 

dence from the names of the adepts in the art to 
"whom. they owe their construction. It would 
seem, from a general glance, that they are very 
complete and fuil on all departments of tunes, an- 
thems, chants, &c., and we announce them for the 
information of those who cultivate the taste and 

nee of church music. 

Tavs Patn; or, The Young Man Invited to 
the Saviour. In 2 Series of Lectures. By the 
Rey. Joseph M. Atkinson, Raleigh, North Caro- 
Vina. Philadelphia, 1860, Presbyterian Board of 

~ Publication. 12mo, pp. 300. 

“In a series of fourteen lectures the author brings 
before the young some of the most important and 
impressive truths, calculated at once to awaken 
attention, convince the understanding, and win the 
hesrt. It is nota speculative Christianity that he 
designs to inculcate, but that intelligent, living, 
powerful religion of the Bible which changes the 
whole-principle and conduct of life, and leads the 
soul to God its Saviour. These lectures are writ- 
ten in an attractive and popular style, and embrace 
much which will be found both persuasive and 
iristructive, as well as calculated to make the young 
seriously reflect. For the particular topics dis- 
cussed we must refer our readers to the book 
itself, 

Tas Union Putrrr. A Collection of Sermons by 

- Ministers of Different Denominations. Washing- 

ton City, 1860, William T. Smithson. 8vo, pp. 


446. 

The Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopa- 
lian, Dutch Reformed, and Congregational Churches 
are here represented in thirty-four sermons, exhi- 
biting diversified pulpit talent and various degrees 
of ability. The sermons are practical and not con- 
troversial, and preserve a pleasing union in pro- 
claiming the same gospel. The book is a fine 
specimen of typographical neatness, and is singu- 
* larly distinguished by the admirable execution of 
its portraits, of which there are as many as the 
preachers. Some we readily recognize as good 
representations, but of most of the preachers we 
have no personal knowledge, although we doubt 
_not they are faithfully portrayed. Challen & Son 
ef Philadelphia have the volume for sale. 

Sropres 1x Anmat Lire. By George Henry 
Lewes, author of the “Life of Gethe,” &c. 
New York, 1860, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, 

p. 146. 

We always regard with interest the results of 
study into the wonders of the natural world, and 
only regret that the various departments of natu- 
ral science, which are only so many compart- 
ments of.the great temple which God himself has 
builded, in illustration of his own goodness and 
glory, should be so often irreverently treated by 
men whose minds are inadequately impressed 
with a sense of deity. The marvellous works of 
God are too little regarded in connection with 
God, and it has become an absurd, and yet too 
popular a philosophy, to devise theories and rea- 
sonings which leave God out of the question in 
explaining the phenomena of his handiworks. 
This only tends to thicken the mystery which con- 
founds us on every hand, unless we bear in 
mind, “These are thy works, parent of good,” 
and see the traces of a divine hand in all the 
exhibitions of creative power. 
book in hope of seeing a distinct recognition of 
this truth, and although not disappointed in find- 
ing much to gratify and enlighten us in the stu- 
dies of an intelligent naturalist, yet in the reli- 
gious aspect of the subject, and in the tendency to 
theorize, we were not satisfied. It is, however, 
but a part of the author’s plan of study, and he 
promises more, for whieh we shall wait, before 
we form a definite judgment of his principles. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s New Monthly for August, like its pre- 
decessors, is full of interesting matter and fine 
pictorial illustrations. We do not wonder at 
the popularity and extensive circulation of this 
monthly. 

The third number of the United Presbyterian 
Quarterly Review, published at Pittsburg, has well 
written articles on the Bible and Politics, on Tho- 
luck’s Commentary on the Gospel of John, on the 
Atonement, on the Genealogy of the Saviour, on 
Serpent Fascination, on Rival Dictionaries. 

We have also before us an able presentation of 
the Scriptural Evidence of the Deity of Christ 
by the Rev. David B. Ford of South Scituate, Mas- 
sachusetts. Also the Ladies’ Home Magazine, 
Merry’s Museum, and the American Journal of 


Insanity. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SKELETON FLOWERS. 


Directions.—The leaves should be steeped 
in rain-water in broad open bowls, and ex- 
to the sun and air until all the soft 
parts are perfectly decayed. The water. 
should ow changed, but the bowls filled 
as the water evaporates. Some kinds of 
leaves will be ready to clean in the course 
of three or four weeks, others will require a 
much longer time; but as it depends very 
much upon the heat of the sun and the age 
of the leaves when gathered, no precise pe- 
riod can be named. In some ‘eaves the 
skin will peel off in small particles, in 
others it can be peeled off entire, or it may 
decay altogether. 

The bowls should be examined occasion- 
ally, and the leaves ready for cleaning re- 
moved to a basin of soft water; they should 
then be gently rubbed in the water with the 
fingers till every particle of skin or green 
pulp is removed from the fibre: should this 
not succeed, the stronger leaves may be 
cleaned with soap and flannel. This will 
finish the skeletonizing process. The fibres 


We opened this . 


DARE TO BE RIGHT. 


BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR. 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

You have a work that no other can do. 

Do it so bravely, 80 kindly, so well, 

As to gladden all heaven, and eanee all a 
s 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

Other men’s failures can never save you; 
Stand by your conscience, your honour, your faith, 
Stand like a hero, and battle till death. 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! aS | 
Keep the great judgment-seat always 1n view; 
Look at your work as you'll look at it then, 
Scanned by Jehovah, and angels, and men. 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

Love may deny you its sunshine and dew. — 

Let the dew fail, for then showers shall be given; 
Dew is from earth, but the showers are from hea- 


ven. | 
Dare to be right! dare to be true! 7 
God, who created you, cares for you too; 
Bottles the tears that his striving ones shed— 
Counts and protects-every hair of your head. 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

Cannot Omnipotence carry you through? 
City, and mansion, and throne all in sight, 
Can you not dare to be true and be right? 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

The sun may burn red, and the planets burn blue; 
God may toss back the systems to chaos again, 
But his promise for ever is yea and amen. 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

Prayerfully, lovingly, firmly pursue 

The pathway by saints and by seraphim trod, 
The pathway that climbs to the city of God. 
—Chr. Adv. 


Perilous Adventure of Two New York 
Ladies in a Coal Mine. 


During the present summer two young 
ladies from the city of New York were 
visiting at the residence of the Superin- 
tendent of the great Forest Improvement 
Company’s mines, in the Schuylkill coal 
region, Pennsylvania. The younger was 
but eighteen years of age, and both pos- 
sessed* that love of adventure which ap- 
pears natural toa city belle when relieved 
from the contracted and confining influ- 
ences of metropolitan life. After sojourn- 
ing some weeks amid the wild and beauti- 
ful scenery of ‘‘Woodside,”’ they became 
anxious for a novel excitement, and deter- 
mined to “go down into a mine.” This 
idea once conceived, could not be reasoned 
away; into a mine they must go, and the 
deepest one must be selected for the excur- 
sion. 
An intelligent and brave Scotchman, 
whose practical knowledge of mining is of 
the most thorough character, was appealed 
to, and he decided that an old drift, (a 
drift, reader, is an opening leading hori- 
zontally into the side of a mountain) known 
as the ‘‘Otto Mine,” was the most suitable 
for the proposed visit. The drift extended 
into the mountain a distance of one mile 
and a half, and had been worked for years. 
The dangers attending the excursion were 
not concealed, but these only added zest to 
the undertaking. Two young gentlemen, 
also from New York, volunteered as escorts, 
and the company was formed. It was ar- 
ranged that a drift-car was to be taken to 
the entrance of the mine, and that this, 
drawn by a mule and driven by a miner, 
was to convey the party into the earth’s 
bosom, wirile the Scotchman was to accom- 
pany them as guide. 

Having equipped themselves for the 
journey, they departed at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and reached the end of the mine 
in safety. Here an hour was spent in 
examining the coal formations and the 
subterranean chamber, and their curiosity 
being thoroughly gratified, they prepared 
to return. Mounted on their novel con- 
veyance, they were proceeding merrily 
along, when one of the young ladies ex- 
pressed a desire to break off a piece of coal 
as a memento of their visit. The car was 
stopped, and, armed with a stone, the lady 
commenced battering at the granite-like 
coal. While thus employed, a miner, who 
had been stationed at the outlet of the 
mine, entered hastily and informed the 
Scotch guide that the earth over the pas- 
sage-way had commenced to crumble. 

This, to miners, is an almost certain indi- 
cation that a fall will take place—the drop- 
ping pebbles being but the forerunner of 
| the crushing rocks and earth. The car was 
immediately put inmotion, with the hope 
that the exit might be gained before the 
danger arrived, but their efforts were in 
vain. They had gone but a few hundred 
yards, when a rumbling like distant thun- 
der was heard—a rush of colder air blew 
over -—, and then all was still as the 

ave 

There could be no doubt as to the cause 
of this phenomenon—the mine had caved 
in. Their mule was brought to a stand, and 
the Scotchman, accompanied by the miner 
who had served as the Jehu of the party, 

roceeded onward to make an exploration. 

n a short time they returned, and reported 
that the fall of the earth and rock was so 
great, that it would take at least three days 
to dig a passageway out; and that there was 
great danger of further falls, the earth be- 
ing now loosened. Here was a predicament. 
Buried beneath a mountain, beyond any 
possible help for three days, with no water 
or food, and the air so close that unaccus- 


heart might well quail at the contemplation 
of such a condition. But female heroism 
rose superior to the misfortune, and the 
ladies of the party “stood as those who 
championed human fears.” One of them 
declared that they could “kill the mules 
and live upon them for three days, or until 
they could be dug out.” | 

After a consultation among the miners, 
the Scotch guide announced that there was 
an air-shaft ascending from the end of the 
mine to the summit of the mountain, and 


afford a way of egress. The party therefore 
returned to the extremity of the drift, and 
the miter who had accompanied them was 
sent up the shaft to ascertain if it was open 
to the surface. For near two hours the 


their messenger. 
he came back with the report that he had 
reached the surface with great difficulty, 


and that the shaft was open, but in a very 


tomed lungs could hardly breathe it—the | 


that it was barely possible that this might | 


company anxiously awaited the return of 
At the end of that time 


this the fortitude of the ladies never desert- 
‘ed them. They were cheerful and hopeful, 
‘when the men who accompanied them were 
ready to despond. After two hours of al- 
most superhuman exertion the blue sky 
appeared above them, and the fragrant air 
filled them with delight. Thank God! 
they were saved. 

But what an appearancé did they present! 
From head to foot they were covered with 
mud and filth. Their clothes were in tat- 
ters, and their hands were lacerated and 
bleeding. Night ged descended, and they 
were three miles away from home, in the 
midst of a wilderness. But the greatest 
danger was passed, and with a cheerfulness 
which almost banished their fatigue, they 
commenced their homeward journey. At 
length they reached the circle of their 
friends, who had suffered an anxiety almost 
as painful as their own terrible experience. 
It was not until the haven of rest was 
reached, where tearful faces welcomed them, 
that, the peril being all over, and the oc- 
casion for heroism passed, feminine deli- 
cacy resumed its sway, and those who had 
borne so much and so nobly sank into a 
swoon.— Philadelphia Press. 


PRESERVING SHINGLES ON ROOFS. 


The following article we copy from the 
Rural Intelligencer as worthy of attention 
by those who desire to preserve the roofs of 
their habitations and buildings. 

Some paint roof-shingles after they are 
laid. This makes them rot sooner than 
they otherwise would. Some paint the 
courses as they are laid; this is a great 
preservative, if each shingle is painted the 
length of three courses. But about as sure 
a way to preserve shingles, and that with 
little or no expense, isa mode reeommended 
in a letter to us by the Hon. David Hunter 
of Clinton, on the 23d of February last. 
We re-publish so much of his letter as re- 
lates to this subject, in hopes that it may 
be of sérvice to many of our readers: 

«‘ There is one thing more that nearly all 

ple know, if they would only attend to 
it; that is, to sprinkle slaked lime on the 
roofs of their buildings on rainy days. Put 
it on considerable thick, so as to make the 
roof look white, and you will never be trou- 
bled with moss; and if the shingles are 
covered ever so thick with moss, by putting 
the lime on twice it will take all the moss 
off, and leave the roof white and clean, and 
will look almost as well as if it had been 
painted. It ought to be done once a year, 
and, in my opinion, the shingles will last 
almost twice as long as they will to let the 
roof all grow over to moss. I tried it on 
the back side of my house, ten years ago, 
when the shingles were all covered over 
with moss, and they appeared to be nearly 
rotten. I gave the roof a heavy coat of 
lime, and have followed it nearly every year 
since then, and the roof is better now than 
it was then; and, to all appearance, if I 
follow my hand, it will last ten or fifteen 
years longer. The shingles have been on 
the roof over thirty years. There is no 
more risk about sparks catching on the roof 
than on a newly shingled roof. Those that 
do not have lime near by, can use good 
strong wood ashes, and these will answer a 
very good purpose to the same end.” 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


When Robert Peel, then a youth, began 
business as a cotton-printer, near Bury, he 
lodged with his partner, William Yates, 
paying eight shillings and sixpence per 
week for board and lodging. ‘William 
Yates’ eldest child,’’ says our author, “ was 
a girl named Ellen, and she very soon be- 
came an especial favourite with the young 
lodger, On returning from his hard day’s 
work at ‘The Ground,’ he would take the 
little girl upon his knee, and say to her, 
‘Nelly, thou bonny little dear, wilt be my 
wife?’ to which the child would readily an- 
swer, ‘Yes,’ as any child would do. ‘Then 
Pil wait for thee, Nelly; I'll wed thee, and 
none else.’ And Robert Peel did wait. 
As the girl grew in beauty toward woman- 
hood his determination to wait for her was 
strengthened, and after the lapse of ten 
years—years of close application to business 
and rapidly increasing prosperity—Robert 
Peel married Ellen Yates when she had 
completed her seventeenth year; and the 
pretty child, whom her mother’s lodger and 
father’s partner had nursed upon his knee, 
became Mrs. Peel, and eventually Lady 
Peel, the mother of the future Prime Min- 
ister of England. Lady Peel was a noble 
and beautiful woman, fitted to grace any 
station in life. She possessed rare powers 
‘of mind, and was, on every emergency, the 
‘high-souled and faithful counsellor of her 
‘husband. For many years after their mar- 
riage she acted as his amanuensis, conduct- 
ing the principal part of his business cor- 
-Tespondence, for Mr. Peel himself was an 
indifferent and almost unintelligible writer. 
She died in 1803, only three years after 
the baronetcy had been conferred upon her 
‘husband. It is said that London fashion- 
‘able life—so unlike what she had been ac- 
customed to at home—proved injurious to 
her health; and old Mr. Yates was after- 
wards accustomed to say, ‘If Robert hadn’t 
made our Nelly a “Lady,” she might ha’ 
been living yet.’ Self-help. | 


BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN. 


Mr. Green, the famous diver, tells sin- 
gular stories of his adventures, when mak- 
ing search in the deep waters of the ocean. 
He gives some sketches of what he saw 
on the Silver Banks, near Hayti. 

The banks of coral on which my divings, 
narrated in the previous chapter, were made 
are about forty miles in length, and from 
ten to twenty in breadth. 

On this bank of coral is presented to 
the diver one of the most beautiful and 
sublime scenes the eye ever beheld. The 
water varies from ten to one hundred feet 
in depth, and so clear. that the diver can 
see from two to three hundred feet, when 
submerged, with little obstruction to the 
sight. 

“The bottom of the ocean, in many places 
on these banks, is as smooth as a marble 
floor; in. others it is studded with coral 
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eats and dogs; one of small size resem- 
bled the bull-terrier. Some darted through 
the water like meteors, while others could 
scarcely be seen to move. | 

To enumerate and explain all the various 
kinds of fish I beheld while diving on 
these banks would, were I enough of a 
naturalist to do so, require more space than 
my limits will allow, for I am convinced 
that most of the kinds of fish which in- 
habit the tropical seas can be found there. 
The sunfish, sawfish, starfish, white shark, 
ground shark, blue or shovel-nose shark, 
were ‘often seen. There were also fish 
which resembled plants, and remained as 
fixed in their position as a shrub. The 
ouly power they possessed was to open and 
shut wher in danger. Some of them resem- 
8 the rose in full bloom, and were of all 

ues. 

There were the ribbon-fish, from four to 
five inches to three feet in length. Their 
eyes are very large, and protrude like those 
of the frog. Another fish was spotted like 
the leopard, from three to ten feet in length. 
They build their houses like the beaver, in 
which they spawn, and the male or female 
watches the egg until it hatches. I saw 
many specimens of the green turtle some 


| five feet long, which I should think would 


weigh from four to five hundred pounds. 


— 


THE CATACOMBS OF PALERMO. 


In the New York Independent, George 
Allen Butler thus describes one of the 
strange sights at Palermo—the Sicilian city, 
which has just come into the possession of 
the victorious legions of Garibaldi: 


The strangest of all the strange sights at 
Palermo are the cataconibs of the Capu- 
chins. We are all familiar with the charac- 
ter of the Roman and Neapolitan catacombs, 
underground excavations, remarkable for 
their great extent, and for their associations 
with the history of the early Church. The 
Palermo catacombs have a frightful pecu- 
liarity of their own. You descend from the 
little church, just outside the walls, not 
into deep, subterranean passages, but into a 
succession of vaults, well lighted, and of no 
greater depth than an ordinary cellar. These 
vaults are long and narrow corridors, on 
either side of which, in niches cut out of 
the wall, ranged in long and ghastly ranks, 
are preserved the bodies of the dead, not 
confined out of sight, but each in the garb 
appropriate to it while living, or else in a 
long robe or winding sheet. Below these 
niches are wooden coffins, with windows at 
the side, to show the face of the occupants. 
Overhead, nearer the ceiling, are the skele- 
tons of children sitting, or of men reclining; 
all perfectly preserved, some with the skin 
still covering the bones, others having no- 
thing left but skull and shoulder and rib 
bones, with the arms in front piously crossed. 
Some peculiar quality of the soil prevents 
the ordinary decomposition, and men buried 
nearly two hundred years ago still survive 
in this skeleton company. Strange to say, 
they are not permitted to rest in peace. On 
the 2d of November, in every year, the jour 
des morts, or festival of the dead, their re- 
latives flock to this dismal place, the well- 
known mummies are taken out of their 
glazed coffins and dressed in gala costume. 
They number not less than six thousand in 
all, and I know of nothing more fearful 
than fora living man to find himself as I 
did, unexpectedly amongst this army of dry 
bones. 

The most horrible feature of the whole 
exhibition is that nearly every face wears in 
its fossil decay and ruin a dreadfully ludi- 
crous and comic expression. The lac lustre 
eye-sockets which gaze down upon you, have 
a sort of grim vitality of their own, and 
through the entire array it seems as if there 
was a dumb intelligence, a mute correspond- 
ence and sympathy, in the sinister and al- 
most wicked way in which they return the 
curious stare of the intruders. Yet you 
cannot help staring in spite of all this, and 
the eye wanders from one group to another 
with a strange and morbid fascination. 
Some are large-limbed, thick-skulled, com- 
placent in their successful preservation; 
others with worn and weary looks, as if 
tired of such stiff, calcareous companionship ; 


others who seem to have wriggled and twist- 


ed their joints loose, and must stand per- 
petually still or fall to bits; others with 
their ruined heads hung down, as if in con- 
templation of their ended earthly life; others 
indifferent and idle, some indignant, like 
the ghosts that Dante saw in hell, with 
scowls and grins sarcastic—all silent, sepul- 
chral, almost infernal. One such a sight 
suffices for a lifetime. As I write, I recall 
those countless spectral shapes with a thrill 
of horror—the monks and priests in scarlet 
and black; the children in full holiday garb; 
the women, most hideous of all, in caps and 
shawls and satins. 


— 


MY TURN. 


When the Rev. Roland Hill was return- 
ing from Ireland, he found himself much 
annoyed by the reprobate conduct of the 
captain and mate, who were sadly given to 
the scandalous habit of swearing. First 
the captain swore at the mate; then the 
mate swore at thé captain; then they both 
swore at the winds. Mr. Hill called to 
them for “ fair play.” 

‘Stop, stop,” said he; “let us have fair 
play, gentlemen; it is my turn now.” 


‘At what ig it your turn?” asked the 


captain. 

‘¢ At swearing,” replied Mr. Hill. 

Well, they waited and waited, until their 
patience was exhausted, and they wished 
Mr. Hill to make haste and take his turn. 
He told them, however, that he had a 


‘right to take his own time, and swear at 


his own convenience. 

The captain replied, with a laugh, “ Per- 
haps you don’t mean to take your turn!” 

‘Pardon me, captain,” answered Mr. 
Hill, ‘I shall do so as soon asI can find 
the good of doing it.”’ 

Mr. Hill did not hear another oath on 
the voyage. 


ALWAYS ROOM UP STAIRS. 


A young man, who was thinking of 
studying law, said to Daniel Webster: 


Remarkable Cases of Long Service. 


It is generally known in the potter- 
ies, that the relations subsisting between. 
the hands engaged at the Etruria works 
and their employers, Messrs. Wedgwood, 
are of a very pleasing and friendly descrip- 
tion. There are not less than nine persons 
upon the maufactory who have served the 
house fifty years and upwards. The nine 
patriarchs of the works, with the head of 
the firm, Mr. Francis Wedgwood, have just 
been photographed in a group, by Mr. 
Emery, of Hanley. Their names, with the 
number of years during which each person 
has been employed, are as follows:—Wil- 
liam Stanway, 63 years; James Boulton, 57 
years; William Adams, 56 years; Moses 
Brownswood, 56 years; Enoch Keeling, 54 
years; John Adams, 52 years; Thomas 
Mason, 52 years; John Finney, 52 years; 
and Benjamin Lovatt, 50 years. The aver- 
age age of this venerable group is 644 years, 
and the average term of service 543 years. 
— Wolverhampton (Kngland) Chronicle. 


A FASHIONABLE CHOIR. 


Next came a song of praise by four per- 
sons in the organ-loft. How beautifully 
they warbled! I was carried straight back 


to the opera, with its pride and pomp of 


scenic illusions, intoxicating sounds, bril- 
liant jewels, dazzling toilettes, immaculate 
kids. The soprano led off with a splendid 
staccato passage, in which the high notes 
danced and capered like lambs.on a hill-side. 
Then she ceased, and the tenor took up the 
strain, and prolonged it with clear trumpet- 
tones; then he stopped, and the contralto 
sang a few sweet notes; and lastly the basso 
added his voice to those of the other three, 
and the whole party commenced a terrific 
struggle for supremacy in the final figure. 
The contest was exciting, and the result 


doubtful for a few moments, but at last the. 


soprano was victorious, ending with a tre- 
mendous trill which entirely silenced her 
antagonists.— The Pasha Papers. 


STANZAS. 


The following is the last poem written by 


the eccentric, the humorous, the pathetic Tho- 


mas Hood. 


Farewell Life! my senses swim; 
And the world is growing dim; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still— 
Upward steals a vapour chill — 
Strong the earthy odour grows— 

I smell the Mould above the Rose! 


Welcome Life! The Spirit strives ! 
Strength returns, and hope revives; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 

Fly like shadows at the morn— 

O’er the earth there comes a bloom— 
Sunny light for sullen gloom— 
Warm perfume for vapours cold— 

I smell the Rose above the Méuld! 


Farm amd Garden. 


Hints on Puantina Trees.—On pro- 
curing a lot of trees, if you have to carry 
them a distance, wrap the roots securely 
with moist straw, or other material, to pre- 
vent drying, and immediately, on reaching 
home, ‘heel them in’’—cover the roots 
with mellow earth, where they can remain 
some days, or till ready for planting—then 
take out but few at a time, so as not to ex- 
pose the roots to drying. To prepare the 
tree for planting, cut off any decayed or 
broken parts of roots, then reduce the top, 
to correspond with the loss of roots, cutting 
off surplus branches, and reducing those at 
the head one-half or two-thirds their length, 
leaving only three or four buds on each last 

ear’s shoot. In setting, let one person 

old the tree in its position, while another 
fills in with mellow earth, pressing it firmly 
among the roots with the hand, taking care 
to leave no cavities underneath—and when 
the roots are all covered, pressing the whole 
down firmly with the foot, observing that 
the proper depth is for the roots to be about 
an inch deeper, when planted, than in the 
nursery.— Ohio Cultivator. 


PEELING PotTators.—All the starch in 
potatoes is confined very near the surface; 
the heart contains but little nutriment. Ig- 
norance of this fact may form a plausible 
excuse for those who cut off the thick par- 
ings in preparing potatoes for mashing; but 
none to those who know better. Circulate 
the injunction, ‘‘ Pare thin the potato skin.” 


A WueEat Story.—At Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, recently, we heard an interesting 
wheat story. A Mr. Dickinson, a farmer 
in the vicinity of Grand Rapids, found near 
a stump in one of his fields a stool of wheat, 
which, by its luxuriant growth, attracted 
his attention, and he determined to gave it 
carefully by itself. It produced thirty-four 
heads; the squirrels destroyed four of these, 
and from the thirty Mr. Dickinson harvest- 
ed about a pint of grain. This he sowed on 
carefully prepared ground, and last year it 
yielded about three bushels, at the rate of 
sixty bushels per acre. Last fall he sowed 
the three bushels, and he estimates that the 
product will this year be two hundred bush- 
els. Its heads have four kernels abreast on 
each side, and from a single head he shelled 
and counted seventy-two kernels. The stalk 
is not remarkably tall, but has unusual 
strength, and is not easily thrown down. 
He supposes that this one seed was brought 
there by a bird, and not knowing its kind, 
he has named it “Imperial Wheat.” 


To Kitt VERMIN ON CATTLE OR FowLs. 
—A writer in the New England Farmer 
says:—‘*Take common lamp oil and rub it 
in well back of the ears and all down the 
back. Do this once a week, and the vermin 
will disappear. It is safe. Tobacco’ will 
kill lice, but should be used cautiously. 
Rub lamp oil on the back of the head, 
under the wings, and over the posteriors of 
any fowl once a month, and it will clear out 
all lice.”’ 


A WonDER IN CALIFORNIA.—Among 
the latest discoveries in California is a mon- 
strous petrified tree. It is lying in a deso- 
late region about sixty miles north of Black 
Rock, near what is called High Rock Ca- 
non, and is partly buried in the soil. Its 


‘or sauce. Soak the pieces over night in a 


little milk, and they will return toa nice 
pulp, as delicious as the fresh pumpkin— 
we think much more so. The quick drying 
after cooking prevents any portion from 
slightly souring, as4s always the case when 
the uncooked pieces are dried; the flavour 
is much better preserved, and the after- 
cooking is saved. This plan is quite as lit- 
tle trouble as the old mode, to say nothing 
of the superiority in the quality of material 
obtained. Try it, and you will not return 
to the old method we are sure, and you will 


_also become a greater lover of pumpkin pie 


‘‘the year round,” and feel less the loss of 
e fruit crop. 


“Children’s Column, 


AFRICAN SCHOOL-BOYS. 


We call the attention of our young readers 
to the following letters from three little Afri- 
can boys at the Alongo station in Africa. 
They are addressed to the Rev. E. J. Pierce, 


who has for some years laboured as a mission- 


ary in that benighted country, and is now on 
a visit to Philadelphia, his native place. The 
writers of the letters would still have been in 
heathenish darkness had not the gospel been 
sent to them. Will not our young readers 
feel an interest in these little boys, and pray 
for them, as well as for many of their compan- 
ions in Africa, upon whom the light of truth 
has not yet shined? 
ALongo, Missionaries’ Station, 
December 12th, 1859. } 

Rev. E. J. Pierce—My Dear Friend—I write 
you this letter to inform you that I am very 
well, and I hope you are in the same condition 
of health. I heard our people say we do not 
want the word of truth, but we tell them you 
must have it, God will make you to believe. 
Many of the people say if any Christian comes 
into our town to speak to us the word of God 
we will fight with him; but we say we want 
to die in the name of Jesus Christ, and we are 
not afraid, because God is with us. -We feel 
glad in our hearts because God gives us faith 
to cast our care on him, and not to fear the 
people when we say God made all things; and 
God wants us to praise him days and nights. 
The people du not like this. We received into 
our church this communion fifteen of the peo- 
ple, converted in their hearts. We feel glad 
in our hearts, and give God thanks for his 
grace and mercy. Kujoko is dead. He work- 
ed for Mr. Clemens, and lived in town. He 
was one of the class of inquirers. Give my 
love to all the children. 

I am your friend in earnest, Deyosa. 


Corisco Misston, Alongo, 
December 22d, 1859. 


Rev. E. J. Pierce—I now take this opportu- 
nity of writing to you these few lines to let 
you know that I am well. I hope you are well 
also, by the help of God. Dear sir, I want to 
tell you something about our school—it con- 
tains twenty-six boys and five girls. Rev. Mr. 
William Clemens brought some other boys 
from the main land since he came from Ame- 
rica. «They are twelve—they make good pro- 
gress in their studies, and they obey very well. 
There are now some old and some new boys 
in school. The old scholars have been a long 
time in school; some of the older boys want 
to beconie Christians, and I hope you will 
pray for them, because the prayers of saints 
availeth much. You must not forget us in 
your prayers, that the blessing may come upon 
us. I pray for you in my secret prayers; 
sometimes [ pray for your Nerigenengers boys. 
Dear sir, I sincerely desire to tell you some- 
thing about my native home. When I was 
there I often spoke unto them about God; 
sometimes the people persuaded me to speak 
unto them the word of God, and I was very 
glad to doit. My father and my mother were 
not satisfied with me because I spoke unto 
them the words of eternal life—sometimes 
they got angry with me. I hope that the time 
will soon come when the world shall be full of 
the glory of the Lord. We are all . perfectly 
well. Brother Ibia sends affectionate regards 
to you and your brother and sister. 

I remain your brother in Christ, 

| BoMBANGA. 
I hope you will be here very soon. 
BomBanea. 
Atona@o, December 29, 1859. 

My Dear Brother—Rev. E. J. Pierce—I have 
received your letter, and I thank you for your 
kind remembrance of me. Dearsir, I hope to see 
you both in this world and that which is to come. 
May you pray to God for me that I may be 
ready to meet you in heaven, lest when I have 
persuaded others to come to Jesus I myself 
should be a castaway. I am now fighting 
with my own wicked heart. May I bring it 
to subjection every day. I believe that God 
will, by his grace, turn the minds of these 
heathen to the feet of the Saviour. Rev. Wil- 
liam Clemens, as soon as he came from Ameri- 
ca, went tv the main land and brought six 
more boys from the Kombe tribe north of Co- 
risco; he went to the Miami river and brought 
two more boys who had never been in school. 
Now he has just returned again and brought 
two more new boys. We hope that God will 
give us wisdom from on high, and wo ought 
to be thankful for the privilege of the place 
where we are situated; and to remember our 
Creator and Preserver in the days of our youth. 
We remember the verse which you left with 
us from Matt. vi. 6: “ But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet; and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 
is in secret; and thy Father, which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly.” 

Your most respectful brother and friend, 

Mambo. 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

gombine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, <&c., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8S. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


E COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 

in Time Saves Nine.”— ! Dispatch! 
Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 
in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 
have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

ing’s red Glue meets all such emer- 

gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered verfeers, headless dolls, and 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, — 
Te held in solution, and possessin 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “Useful 
in every house. 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

Box No. 3600, New York. 
f= Put up for Dealers in Cases containin 
Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 

graphic Show-card accompanying egch package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
save ten times its cost annually to every house, 
hold. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farcy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note or 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. J¢ will stand any Climate. 

From the Calendar, Hartford, August 27, 1859. 

Spatp1ne’s Preparep Give.—This article is the 
best preparation we have ever used for the pur- 
pose of repairing splintered veneers, furniture, &c., 
where glue is required, and is so chemically pre- 
pared as to be always ready for use. dec 3l—ly 


ED SULPHUR SPRINGS.—Monroe county, 
Virginia.—The Proprietors of this Old and 
Celebrated Watering-place respectfully inform the 
public that their place will be open for the recep- 
tion of visitors on the first day of May. We must 
confine ourselves to a mere enumeration of the 
diseases for the cure of which this Water is cele- 
brated, referring the reader to a pamphlet just 
published by William Burke, M.D., which will be 
— free of charge by the Pro on applica- 
ion. 

The diseases for relief of which this Water is 
most remarkable are Chronic Phthisis, Laryngitis, 
Bronchitis, Functional Disease of the Heart, Hy- 

rtrophy of the Heart, Mucous Diarrhea, Irrita- 

ility of the Nerves, producing sleeplessness, Irri- 
tation of the Kidneys and Bladder, Lithic Acid 
Gravel, Chronic Affections of the Liver, Ame- 
norrhea, Dysmenorrhea, Menorrhagia, Chronic 
Splenites, Chronic Gastritis, Hemorrhoids, Scro- 
fula, Chronic Eruptions of the Skin. 

The Depot for this place is on the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad, Newbern (now Dublin) whence, 
before the Ist of July, passengers will be conveyed 
tri-weekly, by daylight, a distance of thirty-eight 
miles, over a fine road, and through most pic- 
turesque and beautiful scenery. From the Ist of 
J — to the Ist of October there will be a daily line, 
and after the Ist of October again a tri-weekly 
while any visitors remain. 

This is the shortest, most direct, and best route 
to the White Sulphur, whither the stages will pro- 
ceed via Salt Sulphur, making their night stand 
at Red Sulphur. 

There will be constant and regular communica- 
tion by stages with White and Salt Sulphur, and 
the Sweet and Red Sweet Springs. Daily mails 
arrive from North and South. 

may 19—11t T. 8. CAMPBELL & CO. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by eran, 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new'patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, as warrantee, &c., send 

ess 


fora Circular. Ad 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
july 23—ly* West Troy, New York. 


A 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Oi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


MALGAM BELLS—For Churches, Acade- 
mies, School-Houses, Cemeteries, Nurseries, 
Factories, Fire Engine Houses, Farms, Brick- 


yards, Railroad Stations, Ferries, Steamboats, 


costing only one-third as much as usually charged 
for other metals, with tone, durability, and other 
qualities equal. 50 to 200 pound Bells, $6 to $25 
each; 300 to 1200 pounds, not exceeding 12% 
cents per pound; 1700 pound Bell and hangings, 
$175. All sizes warranted twelve months, and de- 
livered to transportation company on receipt of 
price. Send for a Circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 
J-=- Also, People’s Farm Mill, complete, $40. 
may 26—3m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
oan choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Wiuuiams, No. 
16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, .is the 
most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian ‘Blinds 
and Window Shades. The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the City, at the lowest prices. 
Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—26t 


IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

Penn Mortvat Lire Insurance Com- 

PANY, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $937,691.52. 

Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
ing on the contingencies of life. 


a 


August 4, 1860. 


BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
orth-west corner } and Spruce atre 
Philadel — The location, being aout to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate, ~ 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


YOUNG LADY OF EXPERIENCE IN 
Teaching wishes a situation as Teacher of a 
Select School or Assistant in a Seminary., Is 
competent to teach French, Music and English 
branches. Address Miss E. M., 
july 21—5t* Baltimore, Maryland. 
W NTED—By a Young Lady, a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, a situation in a 
wey or School as Teacher of English branches 
and Music on the Piano. The applicant has had 
some experience in Teaching, and can fugnish 
satisfactory testimonials as to qualifications. Ad- 
dress “ E. C. M.,” care of A. D. Egerton, No. 190 
Preston street, Baltimore, Maryland. : 
july 21—3t 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY— Oxford, 

Chester county, Pennsylvania.—The Forty- 

fifth Session of this Institution will commence on 

the first Wednesday of November. For particu- 
lars, apply for circulars. july 21—17t 


é, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania.— 
This Boarding School, for both sexes, commences 
its fall term September 5th. The Directors havin 
secured the services, as Principal, of Mr. W. V. 
Davis, late of the Lancaster High Schoo] 
Pennsylvania, call the attention of parents an 
guardians to this School as a most desirable insti- 
tution in which to place their children and wards. 
The course of instruction embraces every de- 
partment of education taught in the best Acade- 
mies. In all the studies the pupils are thoroughly 
grounded and taught to understand and apply 
what they learn. The female portion of the 
School will be particularly under the care and 
instruction of a lady, whose many accomplish- 
ments and long experience as a successful teacher 
render her services most valuable and desirable. 
Z# For Circular, with further particulars, ap- 
ply to the Rev. J. Stevens, President of the Board, 
or to the Principal. july 14—7t* 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. Boarding, $60 per Session ot 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. 

The next Session will open on the 12th of Sep- 
tember. 

References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the College and Theological Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey ; fon Peter 
_D. Vroom, Trenton, New Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 
oe HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal, 


ap 2 


FEMALE SEMINAR. Y— 
4 Greensborough, North Carolina.—This Insti- 
tution has been in successful operation for twenty 
—_ and for the last nine oder its present Prin- 
cipal. 

he Course of Instruction is designed to afford 
to Southern parents an Institution in which can 
be secured every advantage afforded by the very 
best Female Seminaries in the country. The 
liberal patronage we have received, whilst it has 
enabled us to offer superior facilities for the acqui- 
sition of a thorough education, encourages us also 
to hope that our efforts are appreciated, and that 
soon all our Southern girls will receive a complete 
education within our own limits. 

The Faculty consists of seven Gentlemen and 
four Ladies, selected with strict reference to expe- 
rience, ability, and aptness to teach. The Insti- 
tution is ar go provided with apparatus for the 
illustration of all the departments of Science em- 
braced in the Course of Instruction. 
seni next Session will commence August Ist, 
For Catalogues, containing full particulars of 
terms, &c.,apply to RICHARD STERLING. 

june 9—13t* 


HARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE—Okar- 


lotte, North Carolina.—Rev. R. Burwett, 
Principal.—The next Session will commence on 
the 12th of September, and continue until the last 


of June, 1861, with a short intermission at Christ- 


mas. 
Terms for Twenty Weeks.—Board and Tuition in 
English branches, $85. Tuition of Day Scholars, 
prices. -One- 0 and Tuition paya 
advance. 
The various departments will be filled by Teach- 
ers of known experience and ability. 
For Catalogues containing further particulars, 
dress Rev. R. BURWELL, 
july 28—10t Charlotte, North Carolina. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY 

—No. 1615 Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Miss 
Bonney and Miss Dituaye, Principals.—This 
Seminary will re-open Wednesday, September Ist. 
An experienced French Teacher will reside in the 
family. Correspondence directed as above will 
receive prompt attention. From September Ist 
Principals will attend personally to applica- 

ons. 


References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. | 


John. Leyburn, D.D., Rev. C. Wadsworth, D.D., 
Rev. A. Converse, D.D., Rev. D. Malin, D.D., Rev. 
W. Blackwood, D.D., Rev. W. P. Breed, John 8. 
Hart, LL.D., Philadelphia ; Rev. D. H. Riddle, D.D., 
Jersey City, N.J.; (lon. 8. B. Woolworth, LL.D., 
Albany, N. Y.; Hon. G. W. Bradford, M.D., Ho- 
mer, N. Y.; Hon. J. B. White, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; John B. Semple, Esq., William Thaw, Esq., 
Pittsburg, Pa. july 28—7t 


SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey. 
—The next Session will commence August 
Ist. A few vacancies exist. 

The Classical Department is under the charge 
of the Rev. Thomas W. Cattell, formerly Principal 
of the School. For Circulars apply to 

Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, Principal. 
july 28—4t 


RESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—Providential 
circumstances require that new arran 
ments be made for the conducting of the 
terian Magazine. To a — of enterprise, de- 
sirous of doing good, a Monthly Periodical offers 
one of the best channels of usefulness. Liberal 
terms will be offered to any responsible parties 
who may wish to — e in the work. Advan, 
7 C. VAN RENSSELAER, Jr. 
july 14—tf Burlington, New Jersey. 


They act as E tors, Admi 
Trustees, and Guardians. 
TRUSTEES. 
Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 
Benjamin Coates, James B. McFarland, 
Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, 
William P. Hacker, James Euston, 
William H. Kern, Theophilus Paulding, 
Samuel C. Huey, Edmund A. Souder, 


Charles Hallowell, Daniel L. Hutchinson, 
Henry C. Townsend, | John W. Hornor, 
Rodolphus Kent, Ellis 8. Archer, 

P. V. Dufion, Samuel J. Christian, 


William Robertson, 
Warner M. Rasin, John G. Brenner, 
Samuel E. Stokes, P. 8. Michler, Easton. 
DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
§AMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary... sep 3—ly 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 
ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most —— styles, at 
ROBERT H. ADAMS’S New Store, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadel phia. 


HE PACIFIC EXPOSITOR.—It is believed 
there is no portion of our whole continent 
where a work of this kind is so much needed as 
in California. In proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, there is here more mind and more 
capability of reading, and more need of reading 
of the right kind, than in any other part of the 
lobe. 
. The Pacific Expositor is to be devoted to the 
exposition of God’s word, and the preaching of the 
ospel according to the standards of our Church. 
We wish to do by the press, for our fellow citizens, 
just what we do for Calvary congregation ever 
Sabbath; that is, to expound, explain, and preac 
to them the word of the Living God. It is 
well known that a large number of the half mil- 
lion of souls that are on this coast do not at- 
tend any church or meeting-house; many thou- 
sands of them never hear a sermon preach 
We would furnish them with 


Joseph M. Thomas, 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Dossnsten, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 

KINGSFORD & SON’S OSWEGO STARCH. 

e —The attention of families is respectfully 

called to this celebrated Starch, which for quality, 

beauty, and general excellence, is not only un- 

rivalled, but unequalled in this country or in Eu- 


ro 

Tt is uniformly perfect in all respects. It is the 
same in all climates, never sours in hot or cold 
weather, and requires less Starch in using than 
any other make. 

‘ Those who have used it for many years 
require no information as to its value. To others 
who have never had it, we would say, one trial 
will establish its a yee It is for sale by 
Grocers generally. particular to ask for 

KINGSFORD'S STARCH, 

and see that you get it. Inferior qualities are so 
extensively sold in some stores that in many in- 
stances families are not aware any better 
can be obtained. 

Especial attention is called to their new style, 
the Silver Gloss Starch. 
ALLEN & NEEDLES, 
Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Starch Factory, 
42 South Wharves, and 41 South Water street, 
ap 7—26t Philadel phia. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want of 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


columns, from ten to one hundred feet in 
height, and from one to eighty feet in 
diameter. The tops of those more lofty 
support a myriad of pyramidal pendants, 
each forming a myriad more; giving the 
reality to the imaginary abode of some 
water nymph. In other places the pend- 
ants form arch after arch, and as the diver 


dangerous condition. Time had rotted from year to year. 


away the timber which kept itggsides from 
falling together, and the stones bung loose 
in many places, ready to fall at the slightest 
touch. But still there was a hope of escape; 
and when humanity is reduced to despera- 
tion, feats can be accomplished which, in 
calmer moments, would be considered im- 


should then be carefully dried, having first 
pressed them in a soft towel, in orderSto 
remove the moisture. They are now ready 
for bleaching, and may be laid away until a 
sufficient quantity is collected. 
The liquor for bleaching is prepared by 
ring a quart of boiling water upon a 
uarter of a pound of chloride of lime, in 


‘‘Mr. Webster, I understand the profes- 
sion of law is quite full, and that there are 
more lawyers than are needed. Do you 
think there is any chance for me?” 

‘‘There is always room up stairs,” was 
the reply, and as true as it was ingenious. 
Only a few persons reach the high places, 
and these are always in great demand. 


IIE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 

TON REVIEW FOR JULY, 1860—Just 
published, contains the following articles: 

Art. 1—The Bible its own Witness and Interpre- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
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length, as far as measured, the top being 
deep under ground, was 666 feet, and the 
general opinion of the company, looking at 
it, was that it was from 40 to 60 feet in 
diameter. In the same place, the company | « 
found the shin-bone of a man petrified, and} | try. 
h j f a grizzly, but twice as 

the upper jaw 0 Grssy, «© 4—-Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy of the 


such reading as would remind them of their early 
training—the home of their youth—and cause 
them to seek and serve the God of their fathers 
with a perfect heart and a willing mind. We ho 

to 7 in our pages sterling truths; truths 
calculated to enlighten the mind, elevate the 
heart, and purify the affections; truths drawn 
chiefly from the word of God, and presented in a 
plain, clear, and forcible style, that they may be 
suitable for all classes, and be read by all the 


ter. 
2—The Heathen Inexcusable for their Idola- 


Conditioned. 


e powder. This should be allowed to stand 
until cold, and the clear liquor strained off, 
which may be botiJed for use. When 
wanted for bleaching, mix with cold water, 
in about the proportions of one part of the 
liquor to twenty of water, in shallow dishes ; 
lay the leaves in, and let them remain until 

rfectly white, when they must be removed 
Tnmedistely and dried in blotting paper. 
If this solution should not be strong enough 
to bleach them in ten or twelve hours, a 
little more of the liquor must be added, but 
care must be taken not to use too much, or 
the finer fibres will be destroyed. 

In the dissecting process, the leaves in- 
variably come off their stems; they may be 
mounted when bleached, either among 
branched stalk previously dried and bleach- 
ed, or on fine wire covered with white tissue 


PThe leaves should be gathered when ful- 
ly grown, or the fibre is not sufficiently 

ng, and some leaves dissect much bet- 
ter than others. are 

lar, maple vy, holly, magnolia, 
poppy, the thorn, apple, and henbane, dis- 
sect well, and oeae smaller ased vessels, 
after they have shed their seeds, may be 
dried, and then bleached without steeping 
in water, as first directed. 3 


ible. 
The air-shaft was less than two feet in 


hundred feet. 


at an angle. 


ger that a falling rock might wedge them 
in beyond the power of escape, and leave 
them to die the lingering death of being 
buried alive, they determined to attempt 
the ascent. 

The party consisted of the two ladies, the 
two gentlemen who acted as their escort, 
the Scotchman who was their guide, and 
two miners. The ladies prepared them- 
selves by removing all their superfluous 
clothing, and the ascent was commenced. 
The guide with one miner went first, the 
two gentlemen followed, then came the la- 
dies, and lastly the remaining miner. Pain- 
fully they toiled upward, now dragging them- 
selves over decayed timbers and projecting 
rocks, now forcing themselves through 
spaces where it seemed almost impossible 
for them to pass, and now drawing each 
other by the hand, from step to step, where 


j the abcent was perpendicular. Through all ' 


diameter, and rose to a height of nearly six 
In some places it was per- 
pendicular, and in others it was hurried up 
The dampness of years had 
covered the timbers around it with slime, 
and where they had rotted away a soft mud 
oozed out of the earth. But notwithstand- 
ing all these difficulties, added to the dan- 


stands on the bottom of the ocean, and 
gazes through these into the deep winding 
avenue, he feels that they fill him with as 
sacred an awe asif he were in some old 
cathedral, which had long been buried be- 
neath ‘‘old ocean’s wave.”’ Here and there 
the coral extends even to the surface of 
the water, as if those loftier columns were 
towers belonging to some stately temple 
now in ruins. 

There were countless varieties of diminu- 
tive trees, shrubs, and plants, in every 
crevice of the corals, where the water had 


a faint hue, owing to the pale light they 
received, although of every shade, and 
entirely different from plants [ am familiar 
with that vegetate upon dry land. One in 
particular attracted my attention; it resem- 
bled a sea-fan of immense size, of varie- 
gated colours, and of the most brilliant hue. 

The fish which inhabited those Silver 
Banks I found as different in kind as the 
scenery was varied. They were of all 
forms, colours, and sizes—from the sym- 
metrical goby to the globelike sunfish; 
from those of the dullest hue to the change- 
able dolphin; from the spots of the leopard 
to the hues of the sun-beam; from the 
harmless minnow to the voracious shark. 


Some had heads like squirrels, others like 


deposited the least earth. They were all of | 


‘‘There is room enough up stairs.” 
First-class farmers and mechanics, as well 
as physicians, lawyers, &c., always find 
plenty of room, plenty of work, and good 
pay. Whatever calling you choose, and it 
matters little if it be an honest one, resolve 
to go into an upper story; but do not try 
to jump there by a single leap, or you may 
fall disabled. Rather begin ‘at the bottom 
of the ladder, and patiently step upon each 


round. 


A FACT. 


Some editor, in speaking of the bad litera- 
ture of the present day, says: —‘‘ You may 
read many of the literary weekly newspapers 
for a year, and scarcely find a fact that will 
make you wiser and better—all romance, 
fiction, lies, velvet and feathers, little fiends 
equipped in smiles and crinoline, big scoun- 
drels in epaulettes, with a love of a mustache, 
turning the heads of simpering maidens; 
the every-day history of life ingeniously be- 
lied and beautifully outraged! And yet it 
always ends most beautifully. Hundreds of 
persons who cannot afford a home paper, 
in the course of a year, spend three or four 
times the amount it would cost in purchas- 
ing this trash.,’ 


large as the jaw of any grizzly ever seen in 
modern times. 


WEALTH OF CUBAN ForeEsts.—The 
wealth of the Cuban forests, in woods suita- 
ble for the cabinet-maker and joiner, the 
carpenter and wheelwright, as well as dye 
and tan woods, medical gums and ship tim- 
ber, is far greater than is supposed by those 
unacquainted with the interior of the island. 
Of the 22,938,455 acres of uncultivated 
land in Cuba, at least 15,400,000 acres are 
covered by forests, filled with woods valu- 
able either for utility or ornament. __ 


Tue Best MopvE oF PuMPKINS. 
—We love pumpkin pies, even when there 
is an abundance of tree fruits. We have 
tried all modes of drying, but no plan is, we 
think, equal to the one we recommended a 
year ago, and which we have recently tried 
on a larger scale than hitherto. It is this: 
Take the ripe pumpkins, pare, cut into 
small pieces, stew soft, mash and strain 
through a colander, as if for making pies. 
Spread this pulp on plates in layers, not 
quite half an inch thick; dry it down in 
the stove oven, kept at so low a temperature 
as not to scorch it. In about a day it will 
become dry and crisp. The sheets thus 
made can be stowed away in a dry place, 
and they are always ready for use for pies 


“© 5—The General Assembly. 
“ 6—Presbyterianism. 
Short Notices. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
published quarterly, in January, April, July, and 
October, at three dollars perannum. _~ 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is. 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. 

3. Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of — on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. : 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid.. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 
per year. 

The above are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 

Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are request- 
ed to remit by check or draft, to order of 

PETER WALKER, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel] phia. 
fea Where acheck cannot be got conveniently, 
money may “¢ sent by mail, in a registered letter, 
at our risk july 21—3t 


armers, sailors, and travellers. The- 


members of a family. We hope to make the Ez- - 


positor a missionary that may preach Jesus even 


where the colporteur and the evangelist do not go. : 


The editor and publisher desire only such aid 
from their fellow citizens as will meet the ex- 
penses of publication. Not one dollar of the 
subscriptions will be appropriated to the editor’s 
private use. All that is subscribed beyond the 
actual cost, will be spent in extending the circula- 
tion of the work among our miners, cattje-drivers 
xposito,r 
is issued every month, at three dollars per an- 
num, in advance. It makes an octavo volume 
of over 600 pages. It is neatly Y gege: and on 

ood paper. The postage, prepaid, to any part of 

orth America is only one cent per copy. Gold 
dollars, or three dollar pieces, or drafts on San 
Francisco Express Companies can be sent at our 
risk by mail. Met 

To my friends and the Christians of “the 
blessed old States,” let me say that, though Cali- 
fornia is making them rich, we are poor, and in 
building up Christian institutions, we need not 
only your prayers and sympathy, but we need 
your contributions. As a missionary agency, it is 
difficult to see how any one can do as much by 
three dollars in any other way, as by subscrib- 
ing for this work. By means of the post office 

ou can send it to preach to thousands that have 

een taught to read, but do not attend church, 
and, indeed, have none to go to. 

gay~ Ministers, ruling elders, church officers, 
and others, who are friendly to this work, are in- 
vited to actas agents in procuring subscriptions. 
A liberal commission will be allowed. 

Life is short. The night cometh soon when no 
man can work. Let us work while the day lasts. 
Will you help? W. A. SCOTT, 

jan 28—6m* San Francisco, California 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. . 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and‘ their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 
$45.00 


ear, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
U7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, . 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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